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Latest Definition of BEST SELLER LISTS 


' “Compilations of reports from bookstores of titles they are stuck with.” 


We regret that due to printing problems we have had to reduce 
the size of this issue—which will be made up for later. 


(per Saturday Review of Literature) 
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CONVENT BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


By Virginia Arville Kenny 


A refreshingly unspoiled picture of a little girl’s 
daily life in a convent boarding school. 


Oct. 18, $2.00 


SECRETS OF THE 
SAINTS 


By Henri Ghéon 
Secret of the Cure D’Ars, Secret of the Little 


Flower, Secret of Don Bosco and Secret of Mar- 
garet Mary—four popular works in one volume. 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Translated by Ronald Knox 


An entirely NEW translation of the New Testa- 
ment. The author’s pure English style and fresh 
insight make it a brilliant work. Nov. J, $3.00 


CATHOLIC ART 
AND CULTURE 


By E. 1. Watkin 


An analysis and synthesis of the dynamic trends 
of Catholic art and culture from Byzantine 
through Baroque to modern. 40 illus. 


Nov. 8, $4.50 
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CRANE 


By Alma Savage 


The author of Smoozie tells 
the exciting adventures of the 
little crane whose parents 
abandoned him in Alaska be- 
cause he couldn’t fly. Illus. in 
color by Charles Keller. 

Nov. 1, $1.50 


WARRIOR 
WHITE 


By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt 


The story of John Masias, Do- 
minican lay brother, who 
fought with prayer and sacri- 
fice the social wrongs of 


Lima, Peru. Illus. Nov. 1, $1.75 


MARY 
MOTHER 


By Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcey, O.P. 


The story of Mary told with 
a clear, delightful text the 
very young will love. With ten 
full-page silhouettes by the 
author. Nov. 1, $1.00 
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The big news of the month in the 
book field is the purchase of the firm of 
Grosset & Dunlap, a house which spe- 
cializes in low-price “reprints,” by a 
3-way combination of publishers — 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Harper's and 
Random House. The move made by 
Marshall Field towards getting into the 
book publishing field adds a minor note. 


These things have far greater impli- 
cations than mere changes of owner- 
ship. There’s nothing unusual about 
that. What is significant is that these 
highly successful publishers recognize 
changing trends and are getting set to 
take advantage of them. And what is 
still more important is the fact that 
there are immense possibilities for good 
or evil in the future acts of these influ- 
ential ‘concerns. 

* a * 


The war has helped to create mil- 
lions of new book readers, many of 
whom bought their first books in gro- 
cery stores, cigar stores, restaurants or 
barber shops—at 25 cents a copy. Many 
more bought from book clubs of which 
they knew nothing books of which they 
knew nothing written by authors of 
whom they had never heard. Their de- 
cision to buy, and their choice, was 
based on just one thing—a so-called 
bargain price. And a large percentage 
of these buyers, as well as a new crop, 
will continue to buy books on the same 
basis. That’s what these publishers 
know, and that’s why they’re getting 
footholds in the low-price field. 

* * * 


The possibilities for good or evil will 
be determined by a small number of 
men who will decide what books the 


public shall buy. People may think that 
they decide for themselves what they 
will read, but the facts are that very, 
very few do so. The majority follow 
the crowd, and what the crowd is going 
to buy is decided in the business of- 
fices of the publishers through a very 
simple process—advertising— publicity 
—reviews. 
* * * 

In talking with a large city Public 
Librarian some months ago I said, “I 
suppose you do have some leeway in 
what you buy?” (I was nearer to the 
door than he.) In effect, his answer was 
that, as a public servant, he had to sup- 
ply the books for which the public 
asked. But why did the public ask for 
a new book? Because they had seen a 
review in the newspaper. And many of 
the reviews in the newspaper were un- 
doubtedly published because the ads 
made the book seem important. So, 
after all, it was the man in control of 
advertising who had the greatest influ- 
ence in determining what the people of 
that city would read. 

And many of the men now in charge 
of publishing and advertising seem to be 
totally devoid of any sense of decency. 
Several of the featured fall novels put 
out by supposedly respectable houses 
would make a rat sick to its stomach. 

* + * 


When books of this kind get down to 
the 25-cent class, the effect will be to 
spread germs of immorality in still 
larger quantities among those least able 
to resist. We have no expectation that 
these demoralizing books will not be 
published in cheap editions for the 
masses, of all ages. Our only hope is 
that decent publishers will provide bet- 
ter competition than they are now 
doing. 

Catholic publishers in particular 
should be waked up to the fact that 
modern wars demand modern weapons. 
Battles today are not being won by 
farmers armed with pitch-forks. 

If the publisher thinks himself en- 
titled to a greater degree of respect 
than the producer of hair restorers, it 
would seem to follow that he should ac- 
cept a correspondingly greater respon- 
sibility. There is a hopeful sign in the 
fact that some publishers are alert to 
changed conditions. 


There is also, however, the most dis- 
couraging and depressing fact that few 
among those who buy 80% or more of 
Catholic books give any thought at all 
to what is called the commercial angles 


involved. 
* + a. 


A publisher called on me the other 
day who spoke with enthusiasm about 
a little book he got out for last 
Christmas. 

“We're going to reprint it,” he said. 
“We sold 900! We printed 1000 copies, 
and we sold 900! We’re going to print 
another thousand!” : 

When I said, “I think that’s really 
pathetic,” he seemed nonplussed. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Don’t you think your book is good 
enough to sell a copy in every parish?” 
“Why, certainly.” 

“Well, that would be 18,000!—and 
don’t you think it’s good enough to sell 
an average of one copy to each ten 


. priests and Sisters?” 


“Of course.” 

“Well, that would make 18,000 more, 
or 36,000—that’s what I mean, and 
isn’t it pathetic to be talking about, sell- 
ing 900 copies—since your book is bet- 
ter than many others that sell in the 
hundreds of thousands?” 

What’s the answer? Horse-and-buggy 
day methods? Worse than that. Pre- 
wheel day. 


* * * 


And, lest it be thought that I am too 
severe with the publishers, may I also 
suggest that numerous authors are some- 
what slow in catching on. I refer to 
those who deprive the world of the 
fruits of their toil—-and themselves of 
royalties—by placing their manuscripts 
with publishers who, because of their 
sluggishness, or indifference, or refusal 
to adopt 20th century business prac- 
tices, succeed in distributing books by 
the handful rather than by the truck 
load. Years of effort on an author’s 
part go for little if few people ever see 
the book. 

* * * 

While I am on this rampage, I don’t 
want the newspapers to feel neglected 
either. For the Editors, I have space 
for only one suggestion, and that is that 
those who now publish book reviews 
without giving much attention to their 
appeal, conduct surveys to see what per- 
centage of their subscribers read the 
average review published. If they are 
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not surprised by the answer, then I will 
be surprised. 
See 7 

There ought to be hundreds of excel- 
lent Catholic books selling at one-half 
or one-third or even one-fourth of pres- 
ent prices. There could be. Instead of 
that, unless something is done — and 
soon—there will be fewer sales instead 
of greater. Why? Because too many 
people will buy the low-price products 
and, having done so, will have no time 
left to read anything else. 

We regard the readers of Booxs ON 
TRIAL as a very special class. If they 
were not, they wouldn’t be paying two 
dollars a year for information solely 
about books. Perhaps by giving thought 
to the foregoing, our readers can help 
to do something about it. 


2.8 2 


““Geing My Way’”’ 


Recent criticism in several Catholic 
publications of the motion picture Go- 
ing My Way is remindful of a similar 
attitude which prevails in certain quar- 
ters respecting to books. 

We refer to the tendency to worry 
about things the author didn’t say. 


In the minds of some critics, the pic- 
ture in question would have been won- 
derful if it had been made to include a 
complete history of the liturgy and the 
priesthood. What these critics don’t 
seem to understand is that if this had 
been done its patronage instead of be- 
ing counted in the millions would have 
been zero—since it would not have ap- 
peared. 

The same thing applies to criticisms 
of books. There is a place for theolog- 
ical treatises, where every sentence is 
refined to the ultimate degree of accu- 
racy, and every statement qualified and 
requalified by further explanations and 
footnotes, but, as one Most Reverend 
Archbishop said to the writer, what 
good would such books be to the aver- 
age person, since he wouldn’t read 
them? : 

We are continually bombarded with 
so-called book reviews in which 90% 
of the content is not concerned with the 
book itself but with the personal opin- 
ions of the commentator, much of which 
may be of interest only to himself. 

Dealing with thousands of buyers of 
books, we have for years been search- 
ing for the reasons why many custom- 
ers have so little information on books 
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that have been reviewed in diocesan pa- 
pers. There is but one definite conclu- 
sion, namely, that the reviews had not 
been read, and the reason was that those 
interested in books, when they first 
turned to the book page, wanted to 


_know about books, and not to read ser- 


mons or lectures. If they were disap- 
pointed, they soon quit looking at the 
page at all. We are quite sure that if 
the editors took a poll of subscribers on 
this subject they would arrive at the 
same conclusions. ° 


There are books, of course, where an 
author, having presented one side of a 
case, creates a false or misleading im- 
pression if he omits the other side, in 
which case he deserves criticism for his 
ommision. There are, of course, people 
like the Texas judge who, having heard 
one side, of a case, said he didn’t want 
to hear the other, as it would only con- 
fuse him; but, generally speaking—and 
if our observations are correct—to be- 
labor an author for not writing some- 
thing other than what he did write, has 
little value, simply because most people 
soon side-step such comments. We 
would like to hear from anyone who 
disagrees with this opinion. 

Ro Peek 


Who Reads 


Housewives read more books than 
anyone else, according ,to Publishers’ 
Weekly—an average of over fifteen a 
year. Those engaged in professional and 
managerial work came second—13%4 a 
year. 

Less than one-third of the books read 
by housewives are non-fiction. 


x“ re 


Bishop Baker, Methodist, at a South- 
ern California conference, condemned 
the public display of sensational im- 
morality. “Instead of being repressed,” 
he said, “lewdness and sensuality are 
being encouraged.” 


The Bishop complimented newspapers 
and reporters that exercise self-imposed 
censorship, and praised a Catholic Na- 
val Commander who rang down the cur- 
tain on an act that had descended to a 
lewd level. 

* x 


Several lawsuits are under way 
in Baltimore as the result of book- 
sellers advertising books for sale at 
less than the established fair trade 
prices. 
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Ouch! 


In our last issue we printed a list of 
dioceses in which the newspapers were 
publishing our abbreviated Charts or 
Column, or both, but through an unex- 
plainable error we omitted the Diocese 
of Davenport—which really should have 
beerr No. 1 on the list, for the reason 
that it was largely through the encour- 
agement of Father Barnes of The Mes- 
senger that this newspaper Chart idea 
was originated. 


Since the publication of our last issue, . 


we have received word from several 
newspapers that they cannot run the 
Chart and Column at this time on ac- 
count of the paper shortage and conse- 
quent lack of space. Other papers, how- 
ever, have asked for the service as the 
result of requests from their subscribers. 

This newspaper material is not got- 
ten up with the idea of supplanting 
Booxs On Triat but for the purpose 
of giving some slight information to 
millions of newspaper readers who can- 
not afford subscriptions to the magazine. 

x fF 
For Europe’s Children 

When you pray for others you pray 
first of all for yourself. You give to 
others the grace, and you grant to your- 
self the glory of being God’s helper. 
And so I say: Do yourself the favor of 
reciting today the following prayer: 

O Lord of Heaven who had com- 
passion on the multitude, pity the chil- 
dren of Europe who are without food 
and without shelter, homeless in the 
land of their birth, and dying before 
they have lived to love Thee. Let the 
evils that have come upon them be 
softened by Thy Everlasting Mercy, 
and let the dark years of. their cruel 
suffering be soon ended. 

Lord of Heaven, once a little Child 
in the care of a tender Mother, re- 
member now these children of Europe, 
and give them, dear God, we pray, the 
protection of Thy Divine Might, so that 
they, too, may grow in wisdom, age 
and grace—for of such is Thy Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

—J.M. LELEN | 
Reith * 


In our next issue, Rev. J. M. Lelen, 
book reviewer extraordinary, classmate 
of Abbé Dimnet, and who served in 
the French Army with Hilaire Belloc, 


will praise Charles Péguy’s Men and — 


Saints. 
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Book-of-Month Club 


for October 


The World of Washington Irving 
Van Wyck Brooks Dutton, $3.75 
Recommended Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 
Reviewed by Robert J. Holland, S.J., 
Director, Fordham University Press 


The author of The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian 
Summer, rescues his well-deserved repu- 
tation as our most admired critic of the 
American literary scene, from the dis- 
appointment embodied in his Opinions 
of Oliver Allston. In making that scene 
(1800 to 1840) live again in these new 
pages, in drawing its outlines—yes, even 
in painting in the outlines with vividly 
colorful prose, he is right at home, for 
he has tangible subjects to whom he ap- 
plies his principles with skill; he is not 
here lost in the vagueness of general 
principles alone. This new book is wor- 
thy of Van Wyck Brooks’ talents and 
of the great subject on which he be- 
stows them; the development and first- 
emergence of an indigenous American 
literature—a proprium of the new coun- 
try. : 

I think I would like to get rid of 
a few minor, but not unimportant 
“peeves” about this book, and then de- 
tail, as far as I can, what things make 


‘it so pleasant and so profitable to read. 


These defects are not Brooks’ fault, but 
the result of negligent copy-editing at 
his publishers. For example, either a 
comma or a dash—not both—is correct 
style, and the fewer dashes the better. 
Again, documentation by footnotes, is, 
I suppose, quite necessary in a book as 
learned and responsible as this, but let 
not reference marks (asterisks, etc.) be 
“impolite,” as in this book they are. 
They interrupt in the midst of sentences, 
often two or three of them, where only 
one would suffice at the sentence-end. 
Again, why should a book on American 
literature assume the onour of British- 


‘style ~spelling? Lastly, there is the in- 


dex, where after an entry of am impor- 
tant writer’s name, follows a series of 
page-numbers—no breakdown into use- 
ful sub-items. 

But enough of that. Only puristic 
editors will be offended. And even they, 


forgetting their “trade,” will be stimu- 


lated and elevated by the freshness and 
virility of Brooksensian word and 
phrase, when his descriptive-narrative 


unfolds the glory and the pathos, the 
achievement and the shortcomings, not 
of writers only, or mainly, and their pio- 
neer publishers, but of all who contrib- 
uted, whether by pen, brush and easel, 
or oratorical word-of-mouth, to the so- 


. Cial, political, and cultural life, letters, 


and thought of the period. For once, 
one may copy sincerely the words of the 
publisher’s blurb: “The World of Wash- 
ington Irving is an important contribu- 
tion to the permanent record of Amer- 
ican literature and life. Rarely have wide 
knowledge and painstaking research 
been combined with unusual literary 
skill to form such a stimulating and su- 
perbly readable volume.” Occasionally 
one meets a clumsy exception to the 
usual smoothness of structure: “An all 
but unbroken forest covered the coun- 
try, and a few unfinished buildings in a 
swamp were all that as yet suggested the 
capital city, and there were only not 
yet snakes crawling in the drawing- 
rooms because there were no drawing- 
rooms for them-to crawl in” (italics in- 
serted). 


Jefferson, Audubon, Irving (as dom- 
inant figure), Cooper, Bryant, and Poe 
are presented at full-length portrait; 
Nathaniel Parker Willis, too, the proto- 
type of present-day “society” column- 
ists, is shown at length as a writer who 
used the English language well (do his 
successors?), and is recorded in this 
book even more colorfully than are some 
of the protagonists. In fact, one of the 
great satisfactions about The World of 
Washington Irving is to read and learn 
about that world. The author’s. extracts 
from the writings of most of the “lesser 
lights,” make me wish I could read all 
of all of them. 


Understandably, there is no distinc- 
tive Catholic tone to the beginnings, 
herein treated, of American literature. 
And yet wherever Catholics were found 
active in the growth and promotion of 
anything allied to it, the author always 
mentions their religion. Such, for exam- 
ple, were Matthew Carey (1760-1839), 
the publisher, who “justified the name 
of Philadelphia as the [then] literary 
centre of America”; and Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton (1737-1832), “the 
grand old man of Maryland . . . the 
last surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

One phrase,. in a sense offensive to 
Catholics, appears on page 242, where 
the author’s language indicates a gen- 


eral condition judged from an isolated 
example. Speaking of the erratic genius 
Lorenzo da Ponte, he styles him: “. . . 
one of those little perfumed abbés who 
danced minuets. . . .” Defection from 
the high station of clerics by individuals 
is conspicuous by its rarity. 

If there is a thesis in the book, per- 
haps it is that not only were there 
writers like Irving and Cooper, who 
contributed mainly to the first begin- 
nings of American literature, not only 
were there artists like Audubon, explor- 
ers like Lewis and Clark, and Pike, but 
these men were articulate, and each one 
influenced all the rest, unto a great and 


_ lasting American literature and cultural 


life. As a synthesis to portray all of 
that in an elegant personal style, Van 
Wyck Brooks has earned the gratitude 
of scholars, and even of the most casual 
of readers. 

* * * 


Typical 
The Way 
J.M. Hartley Crowell, $2.50 
By Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J., whose 
novel The Scarlet Lily—winner of the 
Bruce-Extension Prize contest—will be 
published in November. 


This undoubtedly interesting novel is 
of a genre that is justly popular in 
these days of world-weariness and ideal- 
seeking. But it is too worldly, for its 
kind, to relieve weariness, and too wat- 
ery in its final conclusions to leave much 
of an ideal. 

It tells the story of a Roman who 
deflowered a Jewish maiden who loved 
him too well and was eventually stoned 
to death as an adultress. And it prates 
of a vague brotherhood of all nations 
for which the Three Wise Men are seek- 
ing a suitable leader. At first, they think 
that John the Baptist is their prize, but 
later on—two to one—they decide in 
favor of Jesus! 

The book is frankly humanistic with 
only a touch of supernatural implication 
here and there. It is more concerned 
with the unity of humanity than with 
the divinity of Christ, and seems to 
infer that Christianity is rather a reali- 
zation of the social instinct of the race 
than a newness of life in God. And so, 
like The Robe, it may satisfy the huge 
class of religionists whose knowledge of 
the New Law is hardly more than 
elemental. 

The style is crystal-clear; the tempo, 
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save for some descriptive interludes, 
swift; the climax, striking. But Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph emerge as wispy fig- 
ures; and, for a tale of Biblical times, 
the accent appears to be too sharply 
on the wrong points. One gets the im- 
pression that, in the author’s estima- 
tion, Mithra and Isis are mentionable 
in the same breath with the Saviour. 
And as for the Gospel, it floats through 
the pages somewhat like a corpse in a 


stream. 
* * * 


Evolution 


The Bone and the Star 

Dorothy Donnelly S & W, $2.25 

By Peggy O’Connor, Contributing 

Editor 

Ape-to-man evolution is getting so much 
casual publicity of late one would think 
that it is taken for granted hands down. 
Why should it be taken for granted? 
It’s not a fact. Evolution isn’t yet 
proven. And creation vs. evolution of 
the human soul is not the only dis- 
putable point. If the thoughtful person 
will investigate the evidence, he will 
be amazed and not a little chagrined 
to discover how dogmatic(!) scientists 
sometimes are about how few facts and 
about how many speculations! 

To the layman science is always the 
materially proven world of fact, the 
world of the lens and test tube. It’s 
ability to demonstrate has won his con- 
fidence. So it is a severe shock to the 
layman to discover that science has 
jumped the coop of demonstrable fact 
into the improper-for-it field of specu- 
lation. He assumed science was piecing 
facts together as a string of evidence. 
Now he catches it stretching one fact 
here, another there, over vast expanses 
and filling in with unscientific conjec- 
tures. Then science proceeds to teach 
its theory as though it were positive 
doctrine to which the missing links of 
evidence will surely be added in time, 
and not as the hypothesis it really is 
which might at any time be consider- 
ably altered by new findings. Science 
of this caliber disregards all other 
spheres of learning and sets itself up 
as “the whole cheese.” : 

Of this conceited science Dorothy 
Donnelly says: 

“Science attempts to reach the in- 
terior by breaking down the exterior; 
by reducing the appearances .. . it 
ends up with infinitesimal sizes and 
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weights. . . . Scientists sometimes seem 
to be pulling away at cabbage leaves to 
find out what a cabbage is . . . and 
although they can find out many inter- 
esting facts when they reduce a cabbage 
to its lowest terms, they are no nearer 
to knowing what a cabbage is than is 
the housewife who cuts it up for salad. 

“Certainly I do not mean to speak 
disparagingly of science in her valid 
position, for there she is noble and 
good, but only insofar as she attempts 
to usurp the highest place at the table, 
only as she attempts to change her 
position of handmaid for that of mis- 
tress.” 


The title The Bone and the Star 
signifies the two kinds of food needed 
by man: material food for his body and 
intellectual and spiritual food for his 
soul. In Part I, “The Cone,” she solves 
the riddle of the universe faithfully 
according to the theories of Freud, 
Levy-Bruhl, Jung, Fabre, Frazer, and 
other materialists. She doesn’t take 
issue with them. But in Part II, ‘The 
Circle,” she goes over all the facts and 
many of the deductions of Part I and 
reconstructs them as supporting testi- 
mony to the Scriptural account of cre- 
ation. Mrs. Donnelly thereby proves 
there is still no evidence to contradict 
the story of creation in the Book of 
Genesis. 


The technical terms of anthropology 
and experimental psychology used in 
the 76 pages-of Part I add up to text- 
book style, but Part II reads with the 
facility of the essay. It is decidedly not 
easy reading; however, she takes great 
care to make her reasoning clear. It’s 
an example of the type of reading all 
homo sapiens should undertake occa- 
sionally with considerable profit. 


kh oe ot 
For the Furnace 
On My Own 
Walter B. Pitkin Scribner’s, $3.50 


By Riley Hughes—Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 

The over-long, bigoted, totally worth- 
less autobiography of the author of 
Life Begins at Forty. His opinions on 
the Catholic Church and the Irish show 
that they began at four, not forty. 
His own summation of his argument 
with Paul Elmer More is sufficient 


reason for placing this fat volume in. 


the fire: “The chief aim of progressive 
men is to make virtue unnecessary. 
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Ending evils is vastly more important 
than seeking the Good..And if we end 
enough evils, we shall have no further 
use for abstinence or chastity or benevo- 
lence or honor or any other trait which 
men for countless generations have 


_ rated as lofty. Man is a machine we can 


tune up and run just like a typewriter 

or a telephone.” And 526 pages of 

more of the same; this poor sap, who 

is dully wrong where others have been 

brilliantly wrong before him, believes it. 
a oe 


The Catholic Chaplains 


in World War Il 
War Is My Parish 


Dorothy Fremont Grant Bruce, $2.25 
V. G. story of World War Catholic 
Chaplains. 


It was not until the Mexican War in 
1846 that Catholic Chaplains were offi- 
cially commissioned— and then only 
through the discretionary powers of the 
president, as there was no law authoriz- 
ing the appointment of Chaplains. Two 
priests were commissioned in 1846, 

During our Civil War, chaplains of 
the Union Army were commissioned as 
Captains of Cavalry, but this rank was 
later withdrawn. — 

In the present war, the duties of 
Army Chaplains—and to a somewhat 
lesser extent of Navy Chaplains—are 
primarily devoted to the practice of 
their vocations, and there is a much 
better supply of chaplains than in World 
War I—one chaplain for about every 
1200 men—and practically ten per cent 
of the priests are in this service. 

Mrs. Grant set out to tell the story 
of the Catholic Chaplains. She describes 
their training, and with her penchant 
for story-telling and a journalistic skill 
derived from much writing experience, 
she has performed a very useful service 
in a very creditable manner. 

Manifestly, it was impossible to re- 
count the experiences of every individ- 
ual chaplain, but she has been able to 
include a surprising number, and in 
each case to weave in some anecdote, or 
story or letter that throws a light on 
some unfamiliar camp or battle-ground, 
or depicts the varied scenes that re- 
flect the tapestry of war. 

It is impossible to summarize the 


story. The book itself is a summary, 


and the treatment throughout has that 
light touch which has made Mrs. Grant’s 
previous books delightful. 
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EXCELLENT 
HISTORICAL FICTION 


Margaret Brent Adventurer 
Dorothy Fremont Grant Longmans, $2.50 


What Other Answer? by Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant was a highly satisfying and 
successful book. In it Mrs. Grant told 
of certain of her own personal adven- 
tures. 


Her new book is entirely different. 
It is historical fiction of a very high 
order. And adventure is also its core. 

The story opens in England in 1637. 
Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, is 
actively engaged in securing colonists 
for his Maryland project and is most 
anxious that as many as possible of 
the Brent family should go to the new 
land of freedom. England is no longer 
a happy land for Catholics, but Lord 
Baltimore is firm in his belief that men 
of good will, although differing in 
faiths, can live together in peace and 
harmony. In Maryland, he hopes to 
establish a colony where free men, 
free from penal laws, free in conscience, 
and free to govern themselves can jus- 
tify his faith. 

In England, fines for recusancy are 
the order of the day. Margaret’s father, 
Lord of Stoke and Admington, has re- 
fused to give up his Catholic religion 
and is being rapidly impoverished by 
penalties of 300 pounds a month for 
refusing to take the oath of Supremacy. 
Margaret has suffered personal tragedy. 
The man to whom she was engaged 
consulted a Jesuit about their wedding 
plans. For this he was imprisoned and 
held incommunicado until his death ten 
years later. Since informers received 
one-third of the fines imposed, no one 
was safe, and although ocean travels 
were fraught with perils from both 
man and the elements, and forbidding 
tales of depredations by the Indians 
were most discouraging to women of 
refinement, Margaret Brent went out 
to the new colony. 


In the veins of Margaret Brent - 


flowed the blood of adventurers, and in 
the new land there were ample and 
continuing opportunities to test her 
courage. Her brother became Lieutenant 
Governor and from the very first she 
was in the thick of turmoil. 

The self government for which Lord 
Baltimore hoped was not easy of ac- 
complishment. Protestant Virginia was 


_} not sympathetic. Baltimore was not 


always happy in his choice of ap- 
pointees, and traitors and spies wormed 
their way into positions of power. With 
the rise of Cromwell in England, oppo- 
nents of religious freedom gained the 
ascendancy, but not without bloodshed 


and many tense scenes within and with- . 


out the House of Burgesses—and Mar- 
garet Brent was more and more the 
strong character on whom others relied. 

Depicting as it does a period in his- 
tory about which we have been poorly 
informed, the historical features of this 
book will come as a surprise to great 
numbers of our people. There is much 
more to the story than we can tell here. 

There is no chapter lacking in either 
interest. or suspense, and the only dis- 
appointing feature in this book—which 
deserves a place in every library—is 
that we must wait for the sequel, which 
certainly should follow. 

I believe I said that this is excellent 
historical fiction. I add that it is also 
excellent Catholic fiction. 


w * * 


A. J. Cronin, Author of 
Keys of the Kingdom 
The Green Years 
A.J. Cronin LB, $2.50 
By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 
Readers of A. J. Cronin have come to 
expect certain things of him, a dramatic 
situation developed with skill and con- 
vincing realism, an understanding of 
people who, have been dwarfed by pov- 
erty, and adroit propaganda, all the 
more insidious because it appears to 
come from within—a Catholic viewing 
Catholicism, for instance, but at the 


same time flattering his readers’ preju- , 


dices. Mr. Cronin knows how the winds 
of popular feeling blow and sets his 
course by them. The Green Years, how- 
ever, has few of these characteristics; 
it is a return to the old-fashioned novel 
of sentiment with a realistic background 
thrown in. Though it follows rather 
closely the pattern of the author’s early 
years, it is not convincing, largely be- 
cause of the way it is told. The action 
is related by a small boy, born in Dub- 
lin, but returned to his mother’s home 
in Scotland upon the death of his par- 
ents. He has a hard time adjusting to 
a big, dour, repressive Scotch family, 
finds that his religion (Catholicism) is 
against him, and, failing his examina- 
tions is, for the time being, unable to 


realize his ambition to study science. 
The author has not been careful to fit 
the boy’s thoughts and observations to 
his age and personality. Much of what 
he says sounds sentimental, unreal, and 
pedantic. His grandfather has the look 
of resignation common to people who 
tell themselves they are never appreci- 
ated. His great-grandfather is about to 
launch into a “profound and rather 
pompous dissertation,” but breaks off 
disappointed when he hears a bell 
tinkling downstairs. These observations 
are real enough, but not as reported by 
a small boy. The book has none of the 
power of Cronin’s early work, and, 
though the great-grandfather is some- 
thing of a creation, the other characters 
are typical, and the story is not carried 
forward vigorously and is resolved only 
by the accident of death. 


* * 


20th Century Miracle 

The Jocist Movement 

- Henri Roi JOC, $1.00 
Just prior to the war, Cardinal Verdier 
of Paris called the Jocist movement the 
miracle of the 20th century. In ten years 
it had spread throughout the world and 
was bearing fruit in thirty countries. 

The name comes from Jeunesse 
Ouvriere Catholique, meaning Young 
Catholic Workers. It is the most per- 
fect model of specialized Christian 
Brotherhood, working for a world peace 
based on principles of justice and char- 
ity and for the rechristianization of 
society. 

The present booklet explains the 
movement, the need, the problem and 
the method of solution—all of which 
things should be known to all people 
who profess to have a knowledge of 
what is going on in the world. 

Everyone from high school up should 
read this booklet. 


x & 


Sonnets 

Mary Dixon Thayer 
There is poesy, there is no pose, in 
these Sonnets: hence their charm, their 
truth, their grace, their loveliness, their 
depth. There are in them also a sure 
sense of rhythm, fine knowledge of tech- 
niqué, mastery of vivid metaphor, which 
remind you of the workmanship of the 
late Edna St. Vincent Millay when she 
was at her best. 

—J. M. L. 


Mac, $1.00 _ 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


Another in the series of essays written for Booxs On Tria 
by N. Elizabeth Monroe, and designed to help readers to get 
increased pleasure and profit from books. 

Dr. Monroe, author, educator—and one of the most pene- 
trating literary critics of our time—has provided in this column 
what is virtually a course in the modern novel—on which she 
is an authority—but readers will be quick to discern that her 
comments have, in their thought-provoking qualities, a much 


wider usefulness. 


In the last essay 
I discussed 
and means of open- 
ing the short novel. 
This is a favorite 
medium in our day, 
when man must 
read as he runs—it 
requires a deft con- 
trol of characters 











and narrative, an N. ELIZABETH 
ability to suggest MONROE, Ph.D. 


situation or mood at the outset, and a 
sense of life held within definite bounds 
without becoming mechanical or seem- 
ing to have been posed for aesthetic 
reasons. 


“Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome is a 
good example of this genre. This novel- 
ette was discussed so often during her 
lifetime that Mrs. Wharton became 
weary of it, yet it is successful in de- 
scribing the whole life of a man whose 
environment, ailing wife and debts have 
defeated him. The story is told by three 
narrators, each one a little more aware 
of Ethan’s tragedy than his predecessor, 
until the reader is able to reconstruct 
the whole story as it happened. 


The Short Story 


The short story, which resembles the 
short novel, has even more difficult re- 
quirements, which may very well be 
discussed here. Mrs. Wharton has sug- 
gested the two characteristics that sepa- 
rate the novel from the short story— 
the novel, no matter how short, must 
give the impression of the passing of 
time and the development or unfolding 
of character. The short story, on the 
other hand, must have a single effect, 
must suggest character quickly without 
developing it, and must describe a sin- 
gle incident or mood. Usually time is 
telescoped to fit the requirements of the 
action. : 

The short story has always seemed to 
me a minor but difficult art. Any per- 


son with the gift of style can say some- 
thing if given sufficient time, but to 
fulfill the requirements of the short 
story within its narrow limits takes 
skill, economy, a sense of form, and a 
lively characterization. Collections of 
short stories have the further difficulty 
of the dispersion of emotional continuity 
at the end of each story. Katherine 
Anne Porter’s The Leaning Tower over- 
comes this difficulty by having most of 
the stories held together by family re- 
lationships. The grandmother, who ap- 
pears in many of the stories, will be re- 
membered by her children and grand- 
children long after her death, because 
she has ruled them with a firm, just, but 
tyrranical logic. Miranda, the little girl 
who has to be carried away from the 
circus because of fright, who first learns 
the mystery of birth from watching her 
brother skin a rabbit, appears in a num- 
ber of these stories and is the heroine of 
the title story of an earlier volume, 
Pale Horse, Pale Rider. 


The Importance of Characters 
These characters take firm hold on 
the imagination and could easily be used 
as the nucleus for a longer narrative. A 
whole era is suggested by the memories 
of the grandmother and her old servant 


“and friend, Nannie. Here time has 


passed and is brought into focus by the 
memories of these two women, who, 
though sharply individualized, are uni- 
versal in their sympathies and preju- 
dices. Both women have been trained in 
an exact code; they know their rights 
and duties, and are clear and uncompli- 
cated in their relations with others. The 
grandmother has early learned to de- 
pise men for their headstrong ways and 
secret, wavering desires, but she lets her 
husband and sons get the better of her 
in money matters, because this, after 
all, is not a woman’s affair. Nannie has 
no theories, but after the birth of her 
children, she and her husband go their 
separate ways. She wants to die in a 


little place of her own, and the children 
are surprised, because they had always 
thought her perfectly happy with them. 


' Her husband stops to see her one day, 


looks around at the comfortable little 
place, and would have stayed on but 
for her declaration: “I don’ aim to pass 
my las’ days waiting on no man.” 

These stories give a richer sense of 
life than many novels, because the au- 
thor has kept her attention on life and 
has been willing to represent it with- 
out accent or emphasis of her own. She 
is detached, yet warmly aware of the 
essential life these people are experi- 
encing. 

Why Some Stories Fail 

The Young Greek and the Creole, 
Philip Freund’s first book of short stor- 
ies in nine years, reverses this process. 
The stories are told with skill; the sit- 
uations, though unreal, are described 
with deft economy, and the use of sus- 
pense, even where the action is con- 
fined to the mind, is excellent. But the 
stories fail because they appear to be 
manufactured in order to give the au- 
thor a chance to demonstrate his aware- 
ness of the little, determining things of 
life and to comment on them. His skill 
is greater than his observation and 
vision, and the reader feels that he 
would not know what to do with real 
life were he confronted with it. 

In the first story, he describes a nov- 
elist, bored with convention and him- 
self, who has come to an island of the 
Lesser Antilles. He becomes interested 
in a new arrival at the hotel, an Amer- 
ican business man who has waited fif- 
teen years for this holiday and who 
wistfully hopes he has made no mis- 
take. The next morning the American 
has disappeared—left the island, the 
novelist is told—but that is impossible 
because there has been no boat. Using 
his ability as a psychologist, he finds 
that the man has been murdered by the 
hotelkeeper, who, when confronted with 
the evidence, commits suicide, and the 
novelist’s concern is merely that he had 
not foreseen the man’s intention. A 
youth visits Florence, hoping to miss 
none of its beauty and culture, but 
comes away disillusioned because he 
thinks that art rests on lust, religion 
on fear. They are small, distorted find- 
ings for all this display of art. A short 
story without life is no more justifiable 
than a novel without life—both have 
failed to fulfill their function and given 


themselves up to a display of virtuosity. J 
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Jewish Problem 


The Jew in Our Day 

Waldo Frank DSP, $2.50 
“Why do they discriminate against us?” 
asks Waldo Frank, so-called man of 
letters, and Marxist and Jewish convert 
to Judaism. “The Jew believes in God 
as little as the others . . . bothers as 
little about God’s commandments .. . 
cheats, etc., with the best of Chris- 
tians.” What irony to be hated and 
ruined as Jews, when their lives are 
no longer Jewish! 

Within the space available it is 
impossible even to summarize Frank’s 
castigations of the Jews’ spiritual sick- 
ness, their dissipation of their inherit- 
ance, their division in ideals, their 
aping of gentile behavior, their alliance 
with exploiting middle classes — now 
turning against them—their denial 
that Jewishness means anything except 
a racial memory, with the synagogue 
failing in its function of leadership, 
its rabbis apologists for exploiters, with 
the highest products of the Jewish spirit 
deserting the parent body, their tradi- 
tions secularized and reduced to a mold- 
ering heap of sentiment and vanity! 

Yet, the story continues, the world 
needs a people “who know God and the 
Jews have a right to be that people.” 
“God didn’t choose the Jews, the Jews 
chose God.” They nourished the theolo- 
gians, in the form of Christianity their 
vision conquered Rome and created 
Europe and the modern world, Colum- 
bus the Jew discovered America, the 
Jewish Jesus became one of their great- 
est prophets, and “because of his Jewish 
need to share with his brethren came 
to believe he was the Messiah.” 

“The Jews are an Idea made flesh,” 
but what the Jewish mass needs is 
leaders. Spinoza was merely an abstract 
philosopher until Marx translated for 
the world a realistic logic and a tech- 
nique of social justice.. The modern 
Jew must interpret Marx as a prophet 
as his forbears did Moses. Mr.- Frank 
says so. 

The old Jewish community “had just 
about everything.” What is there today 
alive in Jewry to deserve distinction? 


Nothing! 


The Jews, he says, have no greater 
talents, virtues or intelligence, than 
others. French, Spaniards, Argentinians 
and Brazilians are individually more 
intelligent, there is “nothing in Jewish 


history to match the pure intellectual 
power of the ancient Greeks and Hin- 
dus; the Mexicans, Negroes, Welsh and 
Russians have more artistic talents and 
civil and social virtues; the British, 
Scandinavians, Dutch, and even the 
Costa Ricans and Uruguayans have 
them outclassed.” ' 

What then, is their genius? “It is that 
they, more than any others, incorpo- 
rated the wisdom of their seers into 
their everyday existence.” 

What is their way out? They must 
cease calling themselves Jews—cease be- 


. ing Jews. (Reinhold Niebuhr in the In- 


troduction, says Frank has only stated 
the problem, not solved it.) 

Niebuhr’s opposition, however, doesn’t 
deter Frank, who in his rather arrogant 
assumption of omniscience and Chau- 
tauqua-like flights is quite competent 
in contradicting himself. 

Frank praises the “primitive Jewish” 
Jesus and Paul created by Scholem 
Asch—but neither Asch nor Klausner 
reach the “profound prophetic insight 
of Reinhold Niebuhr or Jacques Mari- 
tain.” The old Jews “had everything,” 
but Moses has been outmoded by Ein- 
stein and Marx. When the Church was 
strong, it defended the Jews against 
persecution, but “Luther’s Church and 
modern Roman Catholicism have allied 
themselves openly with oppression,” 
and the “superstition of a surviving 
individual soul” destroyed. European 
cultures. Israel was too mature to ac- 
cept Christ and not mature enough “to 
accept the impossible Goodness of Jesus, 
which could not live among men.” 

Frank says he is Jewish in origin, 
but was not so reared. At 21, he could 
read five languages, but not Hebrew or 


’ Yiddish. At 30, he knew the Scriptures 


of India and Greece and medieval Eu- 
rope (?) better than the Bible, and had 
attended scores of services in churches 
and Cathedrals but had never set foot 
in a synagogue. 

He classifies the Jews in various 

groups: 

1. An extreme minority to whom Race 
is everything. They may have out- 
grown their God but never their 
“blood destiny.” Palestine is their 
country. 

2. Zionists—a people of science, cul- 
ture and good will who obey the 
prophets—and for whom “Moses 
has been replaced by Einstein.” (?) 

3. Orthodox— who reject the above 


but follow the 613 Commandments 
of the Torah and let Jehovah—in 
Hebrew—answer all the questions. 

Side by side—the so-called Reformed 

Jews, nearer to the Protestants than 

Orthodox—ignore Hebrew—regard Ju- 

daism as a code, scarcely distinguish- 

able from Unitarianism. 

4. In the U. S—among the most in- 
fluential—those who deny Jewish- 
ness means anything but a racial 
memory, and insist you will find 
nothing in them specifically Jewish. 
They are convinced, but no one 
else is. Americans don’t believe 
them, because of a deep intuition 
for which they have no word. 

Mr. Frank has many words, much 
learning, and a very evident lack of 
focus, except to propagandize for Marx- 
ism. 

eo 


Inane 


Don’t Look Behind You 

Samuel Rogers Harper, $2.00 
Daphne, the Nurse’s Aide, was engaged 
to Harold, the Psychology Professor, 
whose “grandparents believed in eter- 
nal damnation and took it out on him.” 

The rest of the faculty crowd, except 
probably Wanda, into which Daphne 
was introduced, didn’t seem to believe 
in much of anything. 

Wanda was the wife of the Biology 
Professor, who chased birds. Wanda was 
usually on the prowl, chasing the men— 
attached or unattached — “predatory,” 
said her husband “in name only.” 


Dave, the rising star of the Biology 


department, although knowing Daphne 
was engaged, was determined to get her 
away from Harold. Wanda, however, 
was after Dave herself, consequently 
reported to Harold when she found that 
Dave and Daphne were going across 
the lake on two-some picnics. Of chaper- 
ones there are none, but whiskey and 
other alcoholic beverages are a steady 
diet. 


A girl has been killed in the woods, 


and speculation leads to the belief that 
a killer is at large. Is she one of their 
own crowd? After a second attack, 
Harold convinces his fiancee that she 
is the murderer’s real objective and 
persuades her to walk alone through 
the woods as a decoy. 

When another of the group overtakes 
her, she dashes into the woods, the 
friend follows, and Harold shoots. The 
wounded friend is taken to a hospital 
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for the criminal insane as the murderer. 
But, of course, that solution is too 
simple. And there are still too many 
unconsumed drinks. We must struggle 
on, if we want the real answer. This 
is a mystery story, and one of the mys- 
teries is why anyone should continue 
the struggle. The almost total unreality 
is totally unrelieved. The author, Pro- 
fessor of French at the University of 
Wisconsin, has simply attempted what 
he is not clever enough to handle. 
Ro 


Fanatic Partisan 
The Gentleman from Massachusetts 
Schriftgiesser LB, $3.00 
Recommended biog. of U. S. Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Important. 


Even though one may be appalled by,, 
the disclosures, this book deserves study 
as a case-history of political partisan- 
ship as 4 cause of wars. 

Lodge — anti-British — isolationist — 
scion of wealth and social background 
—was largely responsible for killing the 
beague and its Covenant. Master of all 
political tricks—ready to switch posi- 
tions without excuse (see review of 
League to Enforce Peace in Sept. issue), 
Lodge was an unscrupulous and fanatic 
partisan, whose petty vindictiveness and 
hatred of Wilson is scarcely matched by 
that which many of his class have since 
held against President Roosevelt. 

Those who are sufficiently neutral, 
and willing to put country above party, 
should study this book as a help in un- 


derstanding the 1944 campaign. 
* * * 


Made in Germany 


Now With the Morning Star 

Thomas Kernan October 9, 1944, Scribner 
The author was interned in Germany 
between November, 1943 and March, 
1944, during which time he wrote this 
story of the breaking up of a Cistercian 
Monastery and the dispersal of its 
priests and brothers. 

The chief character is one of the 
Brothers, who finds difficulty in getting 
work but finally locates in a position 
where he can smuggle money and pa- 
pers across the Swiss border. With the 
coming of war, patrols are increased and 
he is captured and sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment. It happens that 
he finds himself back in his old Monas- 
tery cell—from which he might have 
escaped but decided not to make the 
attempt. 


The story is mildly interesting but 
there is scarcely enough in it to make a 
book. If it is anything more than an 
imaginative account the author doesn’t 
mention it. Kernan is the author of 
Paris on Berlin Time. 

* * * 


Gallup Poll 


A Guide to Public Opinion Polls 

George Gallup P U, $1.50 
Thé American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion—or Gallup Poll—less than ten years 
old—is explained in this book by the 
author, who maintains that the range 
of error in such things as election sur- 
veys is not more than 2.5%, and that 
a small number of interviewers can 
achieve this degree of accuracy by sam- 
pling 5000 persons. Interviewing 1500 
increases the range of error to 4%. In 
the U. S., about 1000 interviewers are 
employed. 

There is only one chance in ten that 
you will ever be interviewed—if present 
practices are continued. With 80,000,- 
000 persons eligible, interviewing 3000 
in a week, means one chance in 26,666. 

The accuracy of the polls is largely 
dependent on correct choice of cross- 
sections. For example, if 25% of all 
adults are engaged in farming, then 
farmers should constitute 25% of those 
interviewed, etc. 

Mr. Gallup poses 80 questions in his 


. book and then gives answers ranging 


from a few paragraphs to several pages. 
x * BA 


Peguy 
Men and Saints 
Charles Peguy 9-25-44, Roy, $2.75 
A book for Thinkers—in Fr. and Eng. 


Charles Peguy’s Basic Verities, $2.75, 
translated by Anne and Julian Green, 
has had a very favorable reception. 
Now comes this second volume of trans- 
lations, some 40% of which is poetry. 
The introduction by Julian Green is a 
gem. He tells how Peguy uses every 
day words, words which might appear 
almost worn out, yet are handled with 
great care, almost with piety, because 
they seem all the more beautiful be- 
cause they are venerable and because 
they are used by every day people. 

Peguy was a thinker, and he makes 
his readers think. And like all who 
really think, he was profoundly moved 
by the barbarous condition of the mod- 
ern world, where if “someone prints 


clean texts on clean paper . . . everyone 
exclaims, “He must indeed have time 
to lose! And money!” He might, in- 
deed, have been talking of Books on 
TRIAL, of which some moderns have 
asked if the purpose is to create losses 
which can be used for income tax pur- 
poses—since they could not see any 
other reason. 

“All that we have upheld,” says 
Peguy, “truth, right, simple faith, good 
work, fine work, all that we have de- 
fended, falls back day by day before 
an increasing barbarism and decay of 
culture, before the invasion of political 
and social corruption.” 

“. . . literally we are beleagured. 
We are in a place which is in a state 
of siege and more than blockaded, and 
all the flat land is in the hands of the 
enemy.” 

It takes some scholarship to follow 
Peguy. As in Basic Verities, French and 
English versions are given on opposite 


pages. 
Fee me 


LATIN-AMERICAN 


The Heritage of Spain 

Nicholson B. Adams Holt, $4.00 
The Sign: “This is the book of a pro- 
fessor who has wished to give to the gen- 
eral public what he has been giving over 
a period of years to his students at the 
University of North Carolina where he is 
Professor of Spanish Letters. For this 
he deserves praise, and especially from 
us Catholics who have been, with the 
Spanish people themselves, the victims 
of the Legenda Negra, and of such 
works as Westward Ho! 

“Regretfully I must point out that 
whenever Mr. Adams refers to the Civil 
War, or to Franco, he has evidently 
been led astray by the Red propaganda. 


“He praises highly and deservedly the’ 


book Spaim published by De Madariaga 
in 130, and says it is ‘to be particularly 
commended.’ Let him now read the same 
book as brought down to 1942, by the 
same author. He will there find how 
the Republic was done to death. 

“This book . . . [Spain] was pub- 
lished in England in 1942, and widely 
commented on the press. It was never 
allowed to enter this country. Finally 
an American Company gave it to the 
public, sixteen months after its publi- 
cation in London. .. . I hope Mr. Adams 
will reflect on the reasons for these facts. 
He has done a good work. He is ca- 
pable of doing a better work. . . .” 
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Comedian Joe E. Brown 


Writes Excellent Book 
Your Kids and Mine 


Joe E. Brown D D, $2.00 
Speaking of a current play made from 
a rather dirty current book, a news- 
paper columnist writes of it as a “must” 
for everybody—for the reason, he says, 
that even those who are shocked will 
receive “a salutary insight into current 
morals.” Beneath its banter, he says, 
“may be discerned the outlines of a 
social document.” 

This reminds me of a New York 
press agent who once tald me that when 
he had a show to plug that was on the 
obscene side he hunted for a minister 
to write an endorsement which would 
say that the play “taught a great moral 
lesson.” The press agent considered this 
very clever—it put the authorities on 
the defensive, and at the same time ap- 
pealed to a lot of people who might 
otherwise have neglected seeing the 
show. 

Dirty Stories 


Joe E. Brown, the comedian, has a 
different slant on such matters. He 
travelled 150,000 miles to bring solace 
to lonely soldiers in far away places by 
doing the only thing he knew how to 
do, which was to make the boys laugh. 

At the end of a very long show in 
New Guinea some youngster shouted to 
him, “Tell us some dirty stories.” Joe 
answered by telling them that he’d been 
on the stage since he was‘ten years old 
—in everything from flea-bitten vaude- 
ville theatres to first-class houses—that 
he had made sixty-five pictures, and in 
all that time had never stooped to a 
dirty story to get a laugh. 

It is only natural, therefore, that his 
book is on the same level, but that is 
not its only merit, And it’s not just a 
collection of gags and wise-cracks either, 
but a fine mixture of this, that and a 
lot more, and you needn’t be either sur- 
prised or ashamed if in the reading you 
feel a few tears trickling down your 
nose. His story of Mike and the Doll 
is alone worth more than all the big 
featured fall novels put together. 

The Only Thing He Knew 
_ How the comedian got started on 
his world-wide jaunts is interesting. He 
wanted to help in war work, but what 
could he do? He talked it over with his 
wife, and she told him “a little French 
fable about a poor juggler who knelt 
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before the Virgin Mother’s shrine and 
prayed that he might have something 
he could give, for he had no money. 
He thought perhaps some money would 
fall from heaven into his outstretched 
hand, so he could give that. But no 
money fell. Then into his heart came 
the voice of the Virgin. 

“Rise, my son, and give what you 
have,’ she said. So he rose from his 
trembling knees and drew the three 
little black balls from his pocket and 
juggled those as beautifully as he could. 
Then he heard laughter—the loveliest 
laughter ever heard on earth. The Babe 
Himself was laughing with joy... .” 

That story decided Joe, and at once 
he left for Alaska. 

On one occasion, he put on a show 
for an Eskimo village. As he was about 
to leave on the following day he was 
handed a proclamation signed by the 
village council. It read: 

“We, the council of Gambell, St. Law- 
rence Island, say and make rule that 
every March 19 must be holiday called 
Mr. Joe E. Brown Day because he make 
happy this day. All works should stop, 
school shall close, and we think about 
March 19, 1942, when Joe E. Brown 
and many very good men came to this 
island.” 

(We have read the complaints from 
India that the movie stars were. seeking 
cheap publicity. Perhaps some were, but 
we still maintain that this is a very 


good story.) 
* * 


Night Unto Night 

Philip Wylie F & R, $2.75 
In our February 1943 issue we quoted 
from-Mr. Wylie’s previous and rather 
disgusting Generation of Vipers his 
statement that nothing could arrest his 
“ambition to become that figure of more 
than well-paid authorship: a wise guy. 
That is my vanity.” 

Of this previous book, the publisher 
blurbed “‘it will shock nine out of ten 
people.” We said it would disgust them. 
However, Mr. Wylie is on his way— 
now being an editor of a large publish- 
ing firm—which indicates the extent of 
American gullibility. 

Wylie is quite deft in coining wise- 
cracks and smart phrases. Among his 
several characters are an epileptic and 
a ghost or two, which form the frame- 
work on which he hangs his half-baked 
theorizing on life and the thoughts of 
death—all in a highly condescending 
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manner apparently intended to nail 
down the idea that Mr. Wylie knows 
things that are secrets to other people. 
Omission of this latter insufferable smob- 
bishness would have made the book less 
irritating, but it would no longer have 
been Wylie. 

Whether this author is really wander- 
ing in a philosophic fog or is merely 
putting on an act in which he has no 
personal belief may be unknown even 
to himself. I think those who read the 
book will have a hard time to decide. 
Those who use their time in some more 
useful pursuit will escape this uncer- 
tainty. 

The author asks his readers to con- 
sider that this is a serious book. 
Numerous newspaper reviewers have 
searched out some nice terms to describe 
him — crusader — courageous, etc. 
Whether this is because of generous ad- 
vertising, I don’t know. It may be. It 
may also be that the reviewers realize 
that the public is as easily fooled as 
Mr. Wylie seems to assume. 

In his own appraisal of himself—as 
it appears in Publishers’ Weekly, Wylie 
mentions that he has been an alcoholic, 
divorced, co-respondent, nervous wreck, 
declared insane and many other things 
—‘‘a man in status neuvroticus; and not 
moods, pals—fits.” 

One reviewer says the book is billed 
as a horror story—the horror being 
about the state of our morals—but that 
this is largely scenic effect. Several fea- 
tured fall novels are evidence of the 
fact that as long as we have pigs we 
will have slop. And as long as we have 
yokels, side-shows will probably return 
profits. FEBS. 
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Don’t Blame Dealers 
The Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas 

Hans M eyer Herder, $5.00 
This translation, we are told on the 
jacket, is “profound” and “critical,” 
and yet “intelligible to persons who are 
not students of philosophy.” 

Having heard similar statements in 
other cases, we read further, thereby 
learning that to teachers of philosophy 
the volume will appeal “with special 
attraction because it is not a repetition 
of what they already know.” H’m! 

So we opened the book at random, 
and read on p. 14, “The differences be- 
tween science and faith assume notable 
proportions in the writings of Algazel 
(1038-1111) who, because of his in- 
clination to mysticism, sought to re- 
press philosophical rationalism in favor 
of orthodox theology and merited the 
wrath of Averroes by his work Destruc- 
tio philosophorum. In western Islam, in 
Spain, neither Avempace nor Abubacer 
attained the stature of Averroes (1126- 
98) who together with Avicenna exer- 
cised conspicuous influence on Chris- 
tian Scholasticism. . . .” etc. Whew! 

Try again. Page 330: “The active 
intellect imprints on the possible intel- 
lect the species that have been released 
from the phantasms as representatives 
of corporeal things. What do the phan- 
tasms contribute to this abstractive 
process?” 

Brother, I just don’t know. And as 
this presumably is mot a repetition of 
what philosophy teachers do know, I 
assume that at the present writing it’s 
no wonder that we are all so badly off. 

That’s not saying much about the 
book—except possibly in the way of a 
vague hint that I think it might be 
somewhat more “intelligible” to those 
who have passed the stage where they 
were not students of philosophy. If 
others buy the book and find it beyond 
their capacity they should not blame 
the bookseller. 


x & 
Walter Lippman— 


Reformed Socialist 

U. S. War Aims 
Walter Lippman » LB,$1.50 
Walter Lippman is noted for precision 
in thought and clarity of expression. 
He is respected for his fairness, writes 
from a nonpartisan standpoint, under- 
stands the value of the classical educa- 
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tion used to such great advantage by 
the Founding Fathers, and is seldom 
inaccurate in his statements. His writ- 
ings—essays, really—appear in some 
140 newspapers and he undoubtedly has 
the most ‘intelligent following of any 
present columnist. Consequently, his 
latest book deserves attention. 

Unlike the die-hard isolationists and 
“America-firsters” who are still trying 
to justify their claims that we were 
protected by wide oceans and conse- 
quently had nothing to fear (since Hit- 
ler couldn’t cross a 26-mile channel), 
Lippman believes that America is men- 
aced whenever either ocean is threat- 
ened, and that the United States cannot 
remain disinterested even in far re- 
moved countries like Poland and Indo- 
China. 

He believes that President Wilson 
was wrong in principle in regard to 
any self-determination which would dis- 
member small nations. Existing political 
entities should be preserved, and re- 
gional groupings should be perfected, 
thus establishing communities of inter- 
est within which war would be out of 
the question, since each “community” 
would be a defensive unit and no con- 


stituent nation would be allowed to 


build up a separate military organi- 
zation. 
Atlantic Community 


The U. S. would be included with : 


Pan-America, the British Commonweal, 
France and the other nations of West- 
ern Europe bordering on the Atlantic. 
Demilitarized Germany would. be a pro- 
bationary member. 


Russia and China 

Russia would be the nucleus- of a 
second group, which would include the 
Balkan states; and the Chinese Orbit— 
presumably to include Japan — would 
constitute the third center of influence 
and control. 

Eventually, the Moslem and Hindu 
worlds must be recognized, and a fur- 
ther concert achieved. The idea of a 
World State is dismissed. The world is 
not yet ready for it. 


Preventive Action 

“In the last analysis, nothing is so 
certain to promote the will to keep the 
peace as the certainty that nothing 
could be decided and nothing gained 
by war.” ) 

“The time when war can be pre- 
vented is before the aggressor is able 


to strike. That time is when he makes 
his first diplomatic move to isolate his 
victim.” 

Russia’s Honesty 


Must there be a third World War 
between Russia and the West? The 
answer lies with Russia. If she lives 
up to her own promises regarding de- 
mocracy, there should be peace. If she 
remains totalitarian, the outlook is ob- 
scure, since censorship can withhold 
information from the Russian people, 
and a dictator can always maneuver in 
secrecy and surprise in ways no demo- 
cratic government can use. Mr. Lipp- 
man remains skeptical. 


Two conclusions must be obvious to 
thoughtful readers. First, we must learn 
as a people to take more interest in 
inescapable world problems and must 
also educate more of our citizens for 
public life. Second, and more important 
still, is the tragic fact that morality as 
a basis for a new world order seems 
to be largely ignored. Perhaps Mr. Lipp- 
man feels that it is useless to waste 
words on this latter point, since it 
would seem that the modern world has 
practically unanimously discarded moral 
standards as a basis for anything. 


2 es 


A Living Wage 
for Dealers 


Paul of Tarsus 
Msgr. Joseph Holener Herder, $5.00 


Arthur J. Hope, author of Notre Dame 
—100 Years, writing in the Ave Maria, 
raises the question as to how this book 
can escape popular acclaim, since Sho- 
lem Asch’s The Apostle proved so popu- 
lar, despite its heaviness and gloom. 

“Msgr. Holzner’s book,” says Father 
Hope, “has all the attractiveness of an 
exciting story; besides which it has the 
advantage of being orthodox and his- 
torical.” 

(There are, of course, several am- 
swers to the question, and one of them 
is that we don’t have a sufficient num- 
ber of good dealers who stock, display, 
advertise and explain such books. Ergo, 
we need more and better dealers. Ergo, 
No. 2, we have got to educate Catholic 
publishers to the fact that we'll never 
have such dealers until, they—the pub- 


lishers—tearn to cooperate with dealers — 
on a basis that will allow the dealer to § 


make a decent living selling books.) 
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; smile and say ‘phony’.” 


Literary Guild 


' Green Dolphin Street 


| Ely Goudge C Mc C, $3.00 
‘A long, unimportant Literary Guild 
novel. H.S.—No. AWR. 
Bolstered by book club publicity and 
Headed for moviezation. There are many 
other current books worthy of greater 
attention. Two sisters are in love with 


the same man. Being absent for several. 


years in the Royal Navy, he makes a 
proposal of marriage, but, apparently 
because of intoxication, addresses his 
letter to the wrong sister. When she 
arrives in New Zealand he discovers his 
error but does not mention it. The 
other sister later becomes a Catholic 
and enters a convent. 


There are some objectionable features. 


2 * * 


Harold Laski 
Says Henry Hazlitt, in the New York 
Times Book Review, “Of all the apolo- 
gists for communism writing in English, 
Harold Laski is the most brilliant and 


the most plausible. Even when he is 


saying something flagrantly untrue, he 
somehow manages to clothe it in an air 
of suaVity and sweet reasonableness. 
“Laski begins by begging all the prin- 
cipal questions at issue. He proceeds to 
apply to the communist and non- 
communist worlds two quite different 
Standards of logic and standards of 
morals, with no visible relationship be- 
tween them, using honorific catchwords 
to describe nearly everything connected 
with Russian communism, and invidious 
catchwords to describe democratic capi- 


talism.” 
pak ee 


The Razor’s Edge 

W. Somerset Maugham D. D., $2.75 
Extension: “As a writer, Maugham is 
certainly proficient because he can take 
the most vapid personalities and in- 
consequential incidents and mix them 
together into what he and some of his 
readers think is a saga. He offers here 
a noble theme—the quest for religious 
faith. His characters are on the de- 
generate side. Somehow or other the 
hero of the story, who is no better than 
his friends, manages to find religion in 
India. Although his alleged new spirit- 


~ ual power impresses his moronic friends, 


the most uncritical reader will probably 
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Life of Hopkins 

Gerard Manley Hopkins . 

Eleanor Ruggles Norton, $3.50 

Sympathetic but Inadequate 
By Riley Hughes, Contributing Editor, 
Providence College 

The centennial year of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, the English Jesuit of Victorian 
times who is our “contemporary” by 
virtue of his posthumous publication 
and great influence on poets of our own 
day, has brought forth a new Jéfe. Dr. 
John Pick, author of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: Priest and Poet, wrote a gen- 
erous review in a recent Commonweal, 
in which he pointed out some blind 
spots of interpretation, notably Miss 
Ruggles’ identification of faith with “ir- 
rational” rather than super- or supra- 
natural. And Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., 
made a point in a commemorative ar- 
ticle in a June issue of The Tablet 
(London) which this book overlooks: 
“. . it is not an exaggeration to say 
that the body of his verse is nothing 
but a commentary” on the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. Miss Ruggles more or less 
dramatizes the poet Hopkins as fleeing 
the priest Hopkins down the nights and 
down the days. 

Father.A. Bischoff; S.J., sees the book 
as caricature rather than biography. 
“By innuendo, quotations out of con- 
text, misinterpretations and irony,” he 
writes in America, “it gives a distorted, 
misleading picture of Hopkins that 
would be almost ludicrous, were it not 
so untrue and, in places, even unfair.” 
Unless one understands the spiritual 
values behind it, one does not under- 
stand Hopkins’ life, nor, Father Bischoff 
holds, his poetry. If, as Father D’Arcy 
points out, Hopkins’ life as a Jesuit 
was the very substance of his verse, 
then Miss Ruggles can be said to have 
failed in more than one respect. 

However that may be, certain omis- 
sions concerning the poet’s literary in- 
fluence may be pointed out. Miss Rug- 
gles says in her introduction that in 
1939 “the lost Victorian received his 
accolade” by finally appearing, with 
four poems, in The Oxford Book of 
English Verse. True enough, but there 
were two earlier “accolades” which in- 
troduced Hopkins to general attention, 
at least in this country. Thomas Walsh’s 
The Catholic Anthology (1927), con- 
tains six poems, and Poetry of the Vic- 
torian Period (1932), a widely used col- 


lege text edited by George Benjamin 
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Woods contains seven poems and a crit- 
ical bibliography. Both anthologies seem 
to be unknown to Miss Ruggles. 

It should be said that the book is 
sympathetic and understanding in plac- 
ing Hopkins in his social and intellec- 
tual milieu, one strikingly like those of 
Chesterton and: Eric Gill. The author 
has cleverly thusbanded the scanty 
source material on the poet’s early 
years, and she makes the most of the 
drama. of Hopkins’ heartbreaking his- 
tory of near publication. The inter-rela- 
tion of mind and spirit between Hop- 
kins, Richard Watson Dixon, the pious 
Anglican poet, and Robert Bridges, the 
burly, bustling agnostic, is well handled. 
And best of all, the book will probably 
send many new admirers of Hopkins to 
other biographies and, it is to be hoped, 
to the incomparable word-magic of the 
poems themselves. 

ee Sees 
J. G. Shaw in The Canadian Register: 
“ . . the same total misunderstanding 
of the man and the poet as a dozen 
other books and a thousand articles. 

“The simplest and most direct ap- 
proach to Hopkins may be made by 
means of . . . The Poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins (Bridges), and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins by Gerald Lahey, S.J. 
a Canadian Jesuit now teaching at St. 
Paul’s College in the University of 
Manitoba.” 

Rev. Benedict Ehmann in Rochester 
Courier: “One of the greatest lights of 
English literature is a Catholic priest 
of whom today most Catholics know 
nothing.” 

“ .. Hopkins . . . was brought up in 
what might be called the moderate wing 
of the Church of England . . . won a 
scholarship to Balliol College, Oxford 
. . . soon declared for what Newman 
had stood for and . . . was received 
into the Catholic Church, after much 
doubting and soul-searching . . . in 1868 
joined the Jesuits. 

“Did the discipline of the Jesuit rule 
spoil a poet who might otherwise have 
been, perhaps, a greater than Shake- 
speare? Those who say yes have much 
evidence on their side to lend a super- 
ficial plausibility to their stand.” 

“T stand with those who not only say 
no to the above question, but who af- 
firm that his religious discipline ground- 
ed and galvanized his immense talent 
into a power of expression that far sur- 
passes anything of the kind ever writ- 
ten before or since.” 
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JUVENILES 


Buckeye Boy 
Marjorie Medary Boys 12-16, Longmans, $2.25 


Good story of boy who wanted to be 
a printer. 

An orphan boy ran away from his- uncle to 
make his own way and found a job on a 
river boat where the going was tough. Resist- 
ing temptations, he fought his way through 
many hardships. 

No mention of spiritual values—otherwise 
good. 


The Chemical Industry 
Josephine Perry 9-13-44, Longmans, $1.75 


Useful for High School libraries. 


The City on a Hill 


Van der Veldt 14 and up, $2.50 


Lively story of son of Ambassador to Holy 
See. Maps—Pictures. 


College on Horseback 
Esther G. Hall Random, $2.00 


L. A. Tidings: “. . . a refreshing young per- 
son from a Colorado ranch earns her expenses 
at Stanford University by teaching her class- 
mates to ride . . . a group of normal, happy 
girls... .” 


Don Pedro of Brazil 


Margaret Criss H. S. Age, $2.50 


Helps understand S. A. Illus. 


Fun With Clay 
Joseph Leeming Lipp., $2.00 
Methods and directions for beginners. 
96 p. Illus. Good. 


Judy and the Tree House 

Elizabeth Coatsworth Mac, $1.50 
In the Los Angeles Tidings, Gladys English, 
head of Children’s Work, L. A. Public Library, 
specially recommends this book for little girls. 


Kitty Come Down 
F. E. Bacon Oxford, $1.00 
Recommended by Gladys English to children 
who like kittens. 


A Life of Our Lord for Children 
Marigold Hunt * S$& W, $1.75 


Popularity attested by years of experience. 
First published five years ago, the popularity 
is proved by the fact that the demand has 
justified still another reprinting. 


The Open Gate 
Kate Seredy Boys 12-15, Viking, $2.50 
Recommended. 
Shift to the Right 
Chute 10 to 14, $2.00 


Good stories of Boys’ Sports. 


Silver Fox Patrol 

_ Neil Boyton, $J. Long, $2.00 
Recommended for Libraries. 

Paul Fox III was a lonely boy in Manhattan 

—a newcomer—with wealthy parents and a 

wrist-watch. Accidentally, he met up with 

some Boy Scouts and became one of them. 


The book is taken up with the doings of his 
patrol—named Silver Fox. I imaging a Boy 
Scout beginner may like it. 

The humor seems somewhat forced, but 
since the author has been a Troop Chaplain 
he probably knows how Manhattanites talk. 
The young Scout’s parents cooperate nicely 
when they get to know their son’s associates, 
and there are numerous good lessons to be 
learned. 


Those Smith Kids 


Margaret Self Dutton, $2.00 


Adventurous pranks. Should not harm 
middle teen-age. 


An 11-year-old girl tells of the adventures led 
by her 13-year-old brother. Not by any means 
uplift stories, and though slightly exaggerated 
are not far from being true to life. 


Tenggren’s Story Book 
Children 7 to 10, S & S, $1.50 


Condensed versions of eleven favorite 
stories—gorgeously illustrated. V.G. 


x ww 


“Whoa, Matilda” 

The author of Candy Kane—now 16 
—has come forth with Whoa, Matilda 
—Dutton, $2.00. “Matilda” is the old 
rattle-trap car Candy’s boy-friend 
couldn’t support when he turned down 
a West Point appointment to join up as 
a Private in the Army. Candy’s mother, 
a sort of a sap, is a problem to Major 
Kane, but young soldier Barton, the 
boy-friend, is quite a fellow. 


So @ 


BEAUTIFUL 


The Story of Jesus 

The Petershams 10-24-44, Mac, $1.50 
Very beautiful pictures—based on Cath- 

olic New Testament. 8 to 12. 
The story is told directly in Bible lan- 
guage. Everyone in the family will be 
delighted with it. 
* * * 


Prayer for a Child 
Rachel Field 10-10-1944, Mac, $1.50 
A prayer for every little boy and girl, 
with most beautiful illustrations. 
* * *% 
Our Flying Navy 
Navy Dept. 9-26-1944, Mac, $3.75 
All phases of Naval Aviation—with 80 
full-color illus. 9Y2x12V%. V.G. 
A spirited chronicle and gorgeous illus- 
trations. Entirely authoritative. 
RS, SAR 
The Glorious Ten Commandments 
D.A. Lord, S.J. QW, $2.00 
V. G. for reading and reference. 
Particularly for H. S. Age. 


For Junior Misses 


Future Perfect 

Bernice Bryant Girls 10 to 14,'B-M, $2.00 

Look and act your best—V. G. 

I was never a ten or fourteen year old 
girl, but if I had been so favored, I feel 
sure I would have profited by this book, 
had it been available, and one reason 
is that it’s not in the Dale Carnegie 
genre. 

It’s true, of course, that 


“Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys” 


but Miss Bryant doesn’t recommend the 
keys just for the purpose of opening 
the doors. There should be, and there 
are, better reasons. 

Longfellow said, 


“How beautiful is youth! how 
bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, 
dreams. ...” 


I take it that our readers will not 
require Miss Bryant’s admonition about 
throwing paper wads in church. Her 
advice on the foolishness of following 
the ads is more pertinent. Sh@ might 
have said that Saving the Surface Saves 
All is more appropriate a slogan for 
manufacturers of house paint than as 
advice to school-girls. She does say a 
lot of other very sensible things. 


“What's a fine person, or a beauteous 
face, 

Unless deportment gives them decent 
grace?” 


and although 


“Voung Nancy was fancy and tried her 
best she could 

To act at the table as young ladies 
should” 


she had a struggle to overcome the habit 
of talking with her mouth full of food, 
etc., etc. 

In addition to the very good advice 
which will help Junior Misses to avoid 
seeming like puppets led about by wires, 
the author includes interesting and use- 
ful chapters on letter writing, games 
and hobbies. And she writes with sym- 
pathy and charm. 

ws Ror 

Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, 

Michigan, again leads in the num- 


ber of subscriptions to Books On— 
Trial going to one address — 85_ 


copies this year. 
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From Star to Star 
Eric Kelly 9-27-44, Lipp, $2.00 
V.G. Adventure story involving the 
famous astronomer Copernicus. H.S. 


Four hundred years ago Copernicus 
startled the world with his book estab- 
lishing the sun as a center and the 
earth as a planet revolving around the 
sun. The Anniversary brought forth 
numerous books, the best of which is 
probably Nicholas Copernicus. (Kos- 
cuiszko Foundation.) 

The present book deals with the ad- 
ventures of a Polish lad, who, despite 
his father’s wishes, worked his way 
through Krakow University—a friend 
of Copernicus, also a student. 


x & 
Too Much Salt and Pepper 
Sam Campbell 12 to 15, Bobbs, $2.00 


A Naturalist’s story of two Porcupines. 
Fair. 
Campbell, lecturer and photographer 
from Northern Wisconsin, studies the 
ways of wild creatures and delights his 
audiences by his presentations. In this 
book he tells of his family’s experi- 
ences with the two pet porcupines, Salt 
and Pepper, and includes much infor- 
mation on wild life. 
* * * 


The Flags of Dawn 

Esther M. Knox 1944, L B, $2.00 

Fair, for girls 12-16. 
By Theresa O'Neil 

This book would be a good supplement 
to a course in medieval history. It has 
the unusual appeal of being written 
from the viewpoint of'a young girl. It 
deals with the period of King John and 
the Magna Carta, and that document 
is of as vital interest to the heroine of 
the story as the coming Peace Confer- 
ence will be to an intelligent girl of 
today. Halcyon, the girl, who is of 
Cymric (Welsh) origin is unusual for 
her day in that she has a scientific mind 
and she is already skilled in the prac- 
tice of medicine. She has an intense love 
for her native land and an unquench- 
able hope of attaining freedom for its 
people. Although the main thread of the 
story deals with the origin of the Magna 
Carta, the sidelines, which deal with 
the study of medicine in medieval Sicily, 
with primitive travel and life in way- 
side inns, and with life in a Welsh royal 


castle, are of considerable interest. 
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John O’Connor 


John O’Connor, one of our rapidly 
rising Catholic writers, recently re- 
ported in his Literary Cavalcade col- 
umn in numerous newspapers a very 
interesting interview with the famous 
Jesuit, Father Martin J. Scott. I think 
that many readers would be interested 
to know that the following books by 
Father Scott are available in paper 
bound editions at 50c. 


Things Catholics Are Asked About 
Credentials of Christianity 
Religious Certainty 
Religion and Common Sense 
As John O’Connor pointed out in his 
able article, Father Scott’s books 
through the years have sold more copies 
than those of any other Catholic author. 


2 8. ® 


Peace Plans 


A newspaper editor asked Walter 
Lippman and Sumner Welles to sug- 
gest books which they considered in- 
dispensable to a well-informed layman’s 
understanding of peace and the post- 
war world. All of the books they men- 
tioned have been appraised in Booxs 
On TRIAL. 

Two of the books—The Great Re- 
public (1942, $1.00) and Durable Peace 
(1944, $1.75), are by Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man. 

* * * 


Principles For Peace by the Bishops’ 
Committee, $7.50, is not included. This 
is a very deep book, however, which 
the average layman would find quite 
difficult, valuable as it is for reference. 

An easier book to read—although 
heavy—A World to Reconstruct, by 
Guido Gonella, $3.50, was published 
since Lippman and Welles were con- 
sulted, and in The Thomas More book 
department his latter book is now sell- 
ing better than when first published. 
(Contributing Editor Cyril Clemens will 
have a long and very good Review in 
our next issue.) 

* * * 


We have an appeal from Rev- 
erend S. C. A. Rodriques, Church 
of Our Lady of Mercy, Phajiru 
Post, South Kanara, India, on be- 
half of the poor native’ Catechist 
Sisters for any kind of new or 
second-hand book or pamphlet— 
spiritual, devotional, lives of Saints, 
etc. 
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Write Your Newspaper 


Last month we listed the Dioceses 
and Archdioceses covered by news- 
papers that had published our special 
Abbreviated newspaper Charts, or were 
arranging to do so. 

In answer to inquiries—the purpose 
of this supplementary service is, in part, 
to. give earlier information on some 
books published between issues of 
Books ON TRIAL. This, however, is in- 
cidental. The chief aim of these Charts 
—and the Column of Comment running 
in numerous papers—is to provide bet- 
ter information to the millions of read- 
ers who, for one reason or another, do 
not have Booxs on TriaL and who 
otherwise—in the case of many books— 
may have little on which to rely other 
than advertising, book-club blurbs or 
best-seller lists. 

(Confidentially—a columnist in the 
Saturday Review defines Best Seller 
Lists as “compilations of weekly book- 
Store reports on titles they are stuck 
with. ) 

High School and College Papers 


High school and college editors 
throughout the country have been ask- 
ing about using our Charts for their 
papers. For the benefit of those who 
have not written us, may we say that 
what we send out are mats—not cuts. 
These mats cannot be run on a press. 
A metal cut must first be made—and 
the cost of such cut must be considered. 

In preparing the mats, a drawing is 
first made. From the drawing a metal 
cut is made, and from this cut, mats 
are then made—which are the same size 
as the original cut. 

Our difficulty with the High Schools 
is that nearly all of them want differ- 
ent sizes—and we cannot prepare a 
special size at a cost of less than $10.00 
—which is prohibitive. 

Consequently, the only solution we 
can offer at this time is that the High 
Schools and Colleges watch their dio- 
cesan newspapers for the Charts and 
Comments. As yet, not all of the papers 
are taking advantage of this service. 
Some of the Editors may be waiting to 
learn whether there is a sufficient de- 
mand from their subscribers—in which 
case it would be helpful if those inter- 
ested would write to these Editors tell- 
ing them—as they have told us—that 
they think this information is very help- 
ful, and that they would like to see it 
published. - 
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Washington Microscope 
The Bureaucrat 

John H. Crider July 26, 1944, Lipp., $3.00 
“Most of our leaders,” says the author, 
“ . . talk about Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton as though they followed in their 
footsteps. . . . We have developed 
ideological indigestion . . . the real 
issue is now between democracy and 
collectivism .. . it’s time to recognize 
spades as spades and call them by their 
right names.” 

Since Wilson sloganized the term, 
“democracy” has meant to most Ameri- 
cans a truly representative government 
which safeguards essential liberties and 
maintains justice. To others, however, 
instead of being a rather spiritual thing 
which could be held up as a worthy 
goal, it has become a right to receive 
tangible things like food, money and 
regimented jobs from the government. 

Also, the “collectivist doctrinaires 
came along and argued that the only 
kind of justice was social justice, and 
the only kind of democracy economic 
democracy . . . but all they meant was 
a transfer of governing power from a 
balanced representation of all economic 
groups to what they call the proletariat 
or noncapitalist class.” 

A great many workers, however, who 
save something for investment are also 
capitalists, and have as much joint in- 
terest in the proper functioning of a 
sound economy as do the owners and 
managers of industry. The “new defin- 
ers of justice and democracy .. . failed 
to realize that while God did create all 
persons equal as to rights, He did not 
create them equal as to talents... 
initiative or understanding . . . and no 
government on earth can achieve what 
God in His wisdom did not do, and 
presumably, did not deem should be 
done.” 


The Bureaucrat 

The encyclopedia says that a bureau- 
crat is an official of a department who 
loves red tape, worships routine and is 
scared to death of new ideas—in short, 
anyone who is obnoxious and forgets 
that he is working for the people and 
not the people for him. 

The new bureaucrats, however, in- 
stead of spinning red tape or nauseous- 
ly observing regulations, disregard rules 
and are always cutting corners. The 
new type are continually in the hair 
of the old... . 
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The bureaucrats defy the law of 
evolution—the same today as in ancient 
Rome—in Sparta people lived from the 
cradle to the grave as they were direct- 
ed by the State. ..: 

In the time of Louis Phillippe, 
bureaucrats outnumbered soldiers two 
to one. ... 


The practice of giving jobs for votes 
is so ancient that it has long been ac- 
ceptable, if not indeed respectable, 
among politicians... . 

History is high-lighted by the emer- 
gence into powerful positions of me- 
diocre men. ... 

“Bureaucracy,” said Balzac, “is a 
gigantic power set in motion by 
dwarfs: ...” 

Bureaucracy is the graying of the 
hair of government administration—the 
hardening of its arteries. .. . 

Because of a system, the bureau- 
crats work in swarms rather than sub- 
stance... . 

Christ complained that the Jewish 
Church had become a field of exploita- 
tion for the Scribes—the First Century 
bureaucrats... . 

In his vivid passages on little Dorrit, 
on the Circumlocution: Office, Dickens 
immortalized the bureaucracy of the 
British Civil Service. Dickens’ “Mr. 
Barnacle” is present in every office 
building in Washington today... . 


From the above quotations, it will 
be seen that the author is critical of 
present conditions. Whether he is to 
some extent propagandizing against the 
present administration is open to ques- 
tion, but there is no doubt but what 
he is accurate in many of his observa- 
tions. (More than ten years ago your 
Editor, had a personal experience that 
illustrates the deadly inertia that over- 
comes mediocre men when they get 


“desks” in Washington. The Federal, 


Reserve Bank in Chicago required cer- 
tain authority from Washington — who 
claimed it had been sent. But the re- 
quired telegram did not arrive. Phone 
calls to Washington brought no results, 
so it was necessary to go there in per- 
son—only to find the telegram still re- 
posing in the “outgoing” basket on the 
sender’s desk! 

“How many trips have you made 
here on this matter?” said the young 
swivel-chair sub-bureaucrat. 

“This is the first, and it was entirely 
unnecessary.” 

“Oh, no, you shouldn’t say that; it 
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surely was worth the trip just to see 
what terrific problems. we have.” 

After all, however, isn’t this more or 
less similar to what happens every day 
in organizations far removed from gov- 
ernment, where periodic housecleanings 
are neglected?) 


The Remedy 

Mr. Crider agrees with arguments 
that have been put forth in Booxs on 
TRIAL that one reason for our troubles 
is lack of interest in local affairs. We 
fume about Washington, and neglect 
matters we could do something about. 
in the smaller units of government at 
home. “Much has been made of the 
semi-socialism of the Scandinavian 
countries and how well they have in- 
tegrated their novel economic programs 
with a kind of democracy. But what 
has been generally overlooked is the 
small size and homogeneity . . . of their 
populations . . . comparable in size to 
some American States.” 


The Danger 


There is nothing sacred about a Re- 
public unless the people themselves 
keep it holy. Franklin believed that 
despotic government would come when 
the people became incapable through 
neglect. We must keep our house in 
order. So, just pass over what looks 
like over-emphasis in this book on the 
panorama of Washington shortcomings, 
and dig out the enlightening kernels. 


The Outlook 


Perhaps you will feel there is some 
progress. When Lincoln was elected to 
his second term there was a demand 
that all old employees be thrown out. 
Early advocates of Civil Service met 
with the argument that it favored “book 
learning — and that political parties 
could not exist without patronage to 
reward their workers.” By 1883, 10% 
of government employees were under 
Civil Service, and in’ 1940, 95%— 
and the Hatch Act has discouraged the 
political postmasters. 


x fF 


Mr. Crider seems highly illogical, in 
one breath calling people bureaucrats 
because they follow red tape methods 
and in the next breath applying the 
same label to those who oppose them. 


* * + 


Men of Maryknoll is now avaik 
able in a $1.00 “reprint” edition: | 


















































































INNER LAWS OF SOCIETY by Luigi Sturzo 
ts A New Sociology 
November 9 
le This is no ordinary book on Sociology. On the contrary it is a most revealing presentation of the 
i inner laws of rational living. Don Sturzo, famous sociologist, philosopher and statesman, provides 

a new concept of Christianity’s value in remaking the social structure of today’s world. 
ut, Cloth Octavo 372pp. $3.50 
at 
am THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS by Father M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
in Forefathers of the Trappists 
we Ready 
ns 
at Against a colorful background of the Crusades and llth century Feudalism, this First Epoch of 
the SAGA OF CITEAUX presents three spiritual heroes—Saints Robert, Alberic, and Stephen 
e Harding. Their story is a very human one, and here comes to life in a’ work of imagination and 
‘ir religious intensity. In a vivid history-novel the author tells how their struggle to be “gallant” to 
to “God” revolutionized Europe and paved the way for the flowering of Catholic civilization in the 

13th century. Father Raymond portrays these great lives in that quick, refreshing, and thought- 

provoking manner which has made his other books so popular. Cloth Largel2mo. $2.75 ° 
P LOVE ONE ANOTHER by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 
wf October 26 
at LOVE ONE ANOTHER is a must in reading for those who sincerely are seeking the attainment 
en of a true Brotherhood of Man. Its pages present an array of truths, reflection on which should 
h provide devotional inspiration, and a desire to seek, in underlying spiritual values, the sure way 
B to harmonious living, one with another. 

In 

k LOVE ONE ANOTHER is more than just another title for a book. It is indeed a prayerful and 
. practical solution of one of today’s most vital problems. Monsignor Sheen makes it clear that in 

he the Second Greatest Commandment as given to man by God Himself is the one effective answer to 

zs the sin of intolerance—one of the most distressing evils in the modern world. 

a Cloth 12 mo. $2.75 

>. 

PEACE GROWS IN MY GARDEN by Sister M. Josephine, O.5.U. 
dl October 16 
to There are beauty and color in this glorious little piece of creative writing by Sister Josephine. 

d Intended primarily as a reminder to Religious of their duties and responsibilities, this book has 
¥ qualities of appeal which should make it joyful reading for the Sisters of all Religious Commu- 
ut. : nities. Its approach to the problems of a period of momentous change is delicate and delightful. 
1et If we were to select one apt phrase to describe the entire book, it might well be: Altogether 

k satisfying. It is truly a restful word journey through a beautiful garden of sublime reflections. To 
. read it will be refreshing; to reread it will be a pleasurable task for those Religious who strive 
les for perfection. Special cloth binding 12mo. $2.00 
to 
%o JESUS THE DIVINE TEACHER by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 
. November 9 | 
+he Teachers who have become acquainted with Doctor Russell’s textbooks, YOUR RELIGION and 

CHRIST THE LEADER, will find in this new volume a splendid background and interpretation 

of Christocentrism in the teaching of Religion. Here will be found a complete analysis of Christ’s 

aim as Teacher, and what He taught. Cloth Large 12mo. $3.00 

, 
in 
a CHATS WITH JESUS by Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 
ods ; October 29 
the The sincere tone and personal feeling which have permeated the first two volumes of these de- ; 
Mm. votional moments are continued in this little book, the universal appeal of which has been ~ i 

expressed with the same enthusiasm by soldiers in battle areas and by cloistered nuns. “ Cloth $1.25 is 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x* RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


All Over But the Shouting 
Powell S & S, $2.00 


Satisfactory for General Reading. 


American Tanks and Tank Destroyers 
E. M. Conger Holt, $2.00 
Good ‘Descriptions of all units of Armored 
Division and training. Illus. 


American Catholic Convert Authors 
Bro. Robert, C.S.C. Romig, $2.75 


Recommended to All. 
Chronological lists from the beginning of our 
history — biographies — original church affilia- 
tions —the influence of conversion on their 
writings, etc. 


American Catholic Who’s Who 

1944 edition Romig, $6,50 
This biennial edition just issued shows con- 
siderable improvement over former issues. 


Angels Can’t Do Better 
Peter De Vries C MC C, $2.50 
... does not hold together . . . untidy little 

undeveloped episodes . . . lightness of char- 


acter development.” N. Y. Times. 


Argentine Diary 

Ray Josephs Aug. 44, Random, $3.00 
Has some value as story of politics. Anti- 
Falangist—Anti-Church. Incomplete. MSO. 


Blood Upon the Snow 
H. Lawrence Aug., ’44, S & S, $2.00 


Satisfactory murder mystery. 


The Bonfire 
Cecilio Carneiro F & R, $2.75 
Catholic World: “. . . the story of a little 
group of Syrians who migrate to Brazil and 
: build up a great coffee plantation.” 


The Book of Margery Kempe 

W. Butler-Bowden "Devin, $3.75 
Commonweal: “.. . highly important both 
for students of medieval literature, as for 


lovers of religious curiosa. .. .” (Reviewed 
Sept.) 

The Book of Saints 

Compiled Mac, $3.00 


Short biographies of complete list—with daily 
calendar. Third edition. 

A Who’s Who of the canonized servants of 

God. Biographical data on each, and a list of 

Saints by days. Compiled by the Benedictine 

Monks, Ramsgate Abbey, from the Roman 


School °* 


Objectionable - 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + 
C-I—Current Interest ~- 
TFA—Too Far Advanced ° 
DM—Doubtful Merit + 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * 
DIS—Disapproved - 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations + U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


mended * REV—Reviewed +» MSO—Mature Students Only. 


and other Martyrologies. 
Very useful for reference. 


Boomerang 
W. Chambliss AC, $1.50 
Thrilling short story of unauthenticated naval 
exploits, Unobjectionable. 


Boston Adventure 

Jean Stafford HB, $2.75 
America: By far the greater portion . . . takes 
place in the frost-bitten atmosphere of a 
decadent Boston. 


“There are very few bright spots . . . very 
little humor to relieve this dour tale. The 
characters are well drawn, finely sustained, 
all, or practically all, are true to the tradition 
of an older, snobbish Boston . . . remnants of 
an age that has passed, leaving a tarnished 
glory behind. For all her meek submission, 
Sonia Marburg is a fine creation.” 


Commonweal: “. . 
poetic novel.” 


. & moving, serious and 


The Bowl of Brass ‘ 

Paul 1. Wellman Lippincott, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “In spite of considerable 
blood and thunder . . . no wild western, but a 
distinctly adult novel . . . the hangers-on, 
would be badmen, frontier hussies, and sub- 
stanial farmers are like case histories.” 


Mr. Bowling Buys a Newspaper 

Random, $2.00 
F.L. in L. A. Tidings: “The scene is present- 
day London and the book is as keen a psycho- 
logical study as we are apt to find for some 
time.” 


Brazil on the March 

Morris L. Cooke Whittlesey, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . the American Technical 
Mission to Brazil (1942-43) headed by Morris 
L. Cooke . . . was a major venture in good 
neighborliness. It dealt both with immediate 
needs resulting from the war and a program 
of industrial development that would perma- 
nently raise the Brazilian standard of living 
. . . it is too bad that at one point... 
Mr. Cooke displays prejudice by identifying 
the Church with the superstition of the people. 

“To think that the forty-four million Bra- 
zilians have scarcely moved back from the 
narrow fringes of the far-flung eastern sea- 
board! Brazil, a land with a larger surface 
area. than that of the United States and in- 
accessible stores of natural wealth.” 


Broken River* . 
John and Ward Hawkins Dutton, $2.50 


Expertly handled tale of N.W. for All. 


America: “. . . another stirring tale of men 
against the background of their work. This 
time the scene is a logging camp in the 
Northwest. .. . 

“. .. all the ingredients of a rousing tale— 
mystery, suspense and romance expertly 
handled by a combination of masterly yarn- 
spinners.” 


Bureaucracy 

Ludwig von Mises Yale, $2.00 
America: “There are, Dr. von Mises tells us 
in this clear, compact book, only two possible 
choices today. We can choose a society in 
which economic activities are governed by 
rules imposed by government bureaucrats, or 
we can choose a society in which the only 
regulating factor in economic life is the 
market-place . . . the first . . . some form of 
Socialism . . the second . . Capitalism. 
“There is no third choice. . 

“No Catholic thinker can accept the choice 
offered in this book. We reject alike the Eco- 
nomic Liberalism which Dr. von Mises de- 
fends and the Socialism which he deplores. 
“Ts it not amazing how many otherwise well 
informed people outside the Church—not to 
mention those within it—have never heard of 


| Quadragesimo Anno and the rich corpus of 


Catholic social teaching?” 
The Captain’s Wife — 
Lewis Mac, $2.00 
V. G. Character Story. Sat. to All. 


Cardinal of Spain 


Simon Harcourt-Smith Knopf, $3.50 
Catholic World: “ . rather rambling and 
discursive, mixes into the historical narrative 


a good deal of cheap gossip and backstairs 
scandal; and in many passages the style is 
confusing and obscure.” 


Catholic Church and Social Order 
Smith Long.,. $2.50 
Simple, intelligible commentary. Rec. 


The Christ of the American Road 

Stanley Jones Abingdon, $1.00 
Simple—Sincere, but Inconclusive plea for 
Amalgamation to produce a “ 


religion.” 
A plea to return to democracy in religion— 
amalgamating various Christian denominations 


—omitting any which makes claims to pos- 
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session of the entire Truth. Evidently sincere, 
but patently incomplete. 


Clues to Christabel 
Mary Fitt D D, $2.00 


Murder mystery. Fairly good time-waster. 


The Condition of Man 

Lewis Mumford Harcourt, $5.00 
Extension: “. . . an historical stew consisting 
of facts and fantasies, a generous portion of 
selected heresies and a strong injection of 
Freudianism for flavor.” 


The Condition of Man 
Lewis Mumford ’ Harcourt, $5.00 
America: “The author is a liberal of the 
Rénan-Harnack school . . . he stands for a 
philosophy of Christianity which is utterly na- 
turalistic . . . frankly disavows any belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ and any belief in 
the validity of traditional Christianity. . . . 

“>. the volume exhibits that vigorous dep- 
recation of the Christian Church which fre- 
quently accompanies such a contest of his- 
torical inaccuracy. 

“Particular attention to individuals is one 

of the author’s narrative devices. Saint Augus- 
tine is admired and paid the dubious compli- 
ment of being styled a forerunner to Freud. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas is praised even more, 
though Mumford hints that the great Doctor 
did not take the ‘childish dreams’ of dogma too 
seriously! For Saint Francis of Assisi the au- 
thor has, ultimately, only contempt. Calvin 
fares somewhat better than Luther, who is 
characterized as the precursor of Bismarck and 
Hitler as well as of Kant.” 
The Sign: “Seldom has this reviewer seen in 
one book so many errors of simple historical 
facts, so many distortions of what is a matter 
of record, so much puerile, shallow bunk... 
pawned off under the aegis of scholarship. 

By way of comparing reviewers’ opinions, 
Newsweek mentions Stanford professor’ Mum- 
ford’s Technics and Civilization and The Cul- 
ture of Cities, saying that these three books 
are: “Likely to assure Mumford a lasting repu- 
tation as the leading philosopher of the Ma- 
chine Age... .” 

Ave Maria: “. . . he has a rude mind and he 
affronts us by setting himself up as a judge of 
faith or morals. His tendency to lecture us, 
advise us, criticize us in matters of which he 
knows little or nothing is hardly short of im- 
pudence. Yet he can hardly be called singular 
in this respect.” 

The Conductor Raises His Baton 


Rev. W. J. Finn $3.00 


V. G. for Musicians and Group Leaders. By 
founder of Paulist Choristers. 


The Control of Germany and Japan 
Moulton and Marlio Brookings, $2.00 
America: “These collaborators from the 
Brookings Institution, a leading economic re- 
search group, frankly distrust the value of 
dismembering the Reich . . . in flat contra- 
diction to the proposals of Sumner Welles. . . . 
“Crippling Germany’s industrial system, or 
quartering swarms of civilian or military over- 
seers in the Reich will invite evils that may 
afflict the victors almost as greviously as the 


“The conclusion . . . military force is the 


only effective means of preventing Germany 


’ 
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(and Japan) from ever rising again to threaten 
the peace.” 


The Dove Brings Peace 

Richard Hagopian F & R, $2.50 
America: “In seventeen short stories of him- 
self, his relatives and neighbors, Mr. Hagopian 
has given us a picture of life as it was lived 
among the Armenian emigrés of Revere, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“. . . a study and contrast in character por- 
trayal indicative of a keen memory and pow- 
ers of observation, joined to an ability to write 
in an authentic manner.” 


Einstein 

Marianoff D D, $2.75 
Chicago Daily News: “... an almost perfect 
example of what I call the ‘biographical fal- 
lacy’ . . . that is, the mistaken belief that 
because a man’s works are great, his life must 
be correspondingly interesting and meaningful. 

“Einstein himself, I understand, has pub- 
licly repudiated this book as ‘generally un- 
reliable’ That is perhaps the kindest thing 
that can be said about it.” (See Sept.) 


English Literary Criticism 
Atkins Mac, $3.00 
Satisfactory for informed Students. 


Blanche Mary Kelly in The Catholic World, 
Sept., says this book is both scholarly and 
interesting. “It asserts ‘that the Middle Ages 
were less dark than was once supposed,’ that 
the medieval inheritance was derived from the 
culture of antiquity preserved under the influ- 
ence of the Church—and became the source of 
a new culture . . , that the book contains one 
of the finest possible expositions of Humanism 
. mentions the Scholastic contribution . 
but makes the common mistake of ignoring 
the influence of theology.” 


Ethics and the Art of Conduct for Nurses 

Edward F. Garesche Saunders, $2.50 
The Sign: “. . . covers the ground work of 
ethics with a sure, deft development that ter- 
minates in the treatment of specific problems 
of personal and professional conduct.” 
Brooklyn Tablet: “. . . a vade mecum for the 
nurse. 

“The strictly ethical part of the work is 
sound, clear and pleasantly free from pedantry, 
jargon and academic belligerence. The author 
has the mellow temper and mature outlook of 
a practiced writer and teacher. His treatment 
is eminently common-sensed.” 


The Five Arrows 

Allan Chase Random, $2.50 
“Like South Chicago gangsters in a comic 
strip . . . a de-animated Dick Tracy South 
of the Border.” N. Y. Times. 


The Forgotten Battlefield 

K. Wiersynski 9-27-44, Roy, $2.50 
Collected accounts of tragedies of Poland's 

defeat. Good. 

The Polish-German war is still a mystery. 
We know the outcome, but not the inner sub- 
stance. The author—member of the Polish 
Academy of Literature—has collected accounts 
of various happenings and put them together 
in a moving ‘little book. 
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Freedom From Fear 
Louis H. Pink Harper, $2.50 


Profitable for Social Science students 


America: “The sound contention of this book 
is that domestic and international prosperity 
are closely related, and that we should accord- 
ingly put our own house in good order as a 
necessary step towards achieving world order, 
“. . . Should prove a readable and profitable 
introduction to the study of social security.” 


Furlough 
Franz Hoellering Viking, $2.50 
Novel—concerns German soldier. 


Stirring—Realistic. 


The Future of Colonial Peoples 

Lord Hailey Princeton, $1.00 
Bernard Iddings Bell in Commonweal: “This is 
a mighty good book to read ‘by anyone, but 
especially by those naive people who think 
that it is going to be easy for the victorious 
empires to make and keep a just or stable 
peace, and by those who suppose that dissolu- 
tion of empires is a thing to be accomplished 
by mass meetings at Madison Square Garden 
or Trafalgar Square.” 


Germany: A Self Portrait 

Harlan R. Crippen Oxford, $3.75 

Germany Since the Kaiser—Leftish 

H. A. Reinhold in Commonweal: “If the book 
was really written by Mr. Crippen and not by 
a group of refugets with intricate inside knowl- 
edge, the author is to be complimented for his 
ability in shedding his American background 
and donning a European mind to a degree that 
borders on the miraculous. 

“The author’s methods are quite typical of 
the extreme left; e.g., he ridicules President 
Ebert . . . by calling him ironically ‘imperial’ 
chancellor, a mere trick of translating literally 
and maliciously the word Reich, which is not 
necessarily an empire headed by a monarch. 

“.. .. with due warning, we still feel that 
this book should be read widely to produce a 
catharsis in our minds, to challenge and to re- 
formulate our views on the German enigma.” 


God On A Battle Wagon 

Claypool and Wiegman Winston, $1.50 
Chicago Tribune: “The chaplain who served 
for 20 months on the famous Battleship X, 
which won everlasting glory in the sea battles 
of Santa Cruz and Guadalcanal, tells the story 
which the mothers and fathers, wives and 
sweethearts of the men who served on her— 
and on every other fighting front—have been 
waiting to read. 

“. . . a Story of interminable ‘bull sessions’ 
about religion and life; the operating table 
turned into an altar... .” 


God and Evil 
C. E. M. Joad Harper, $3.00 
Modern Schoolman: “. . . Joad has long been 


known for . . . his intellectual espousal of Ag- 
nosticism. . . . Now he demonstrates the moral 
and emotional bankruptcy of Agnosticism in 
the face of the contemporary crisis in the 
Western World. This is not a book of philos- 
ophy, but a book on religion . . . an autobiog- 
raphy of Professor Joad’s mental dilemma in 4 
world suffering the tortures of war when one 
cannot call upon God. 


“For anyone who wants to gather difficul- 
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ties against all forms of philosophy, this is a stupid creature whose supposed intelligence The Letters of Evelyn Underhill 
good source.” is operated in fact by forces over which his Edited Charles Williams Long., $3.50 


Golden Rose 

Pamela Hinkson Knopf, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . .-a novel. . . . Mother 
India supplies the color. . . . The book so 


abounds in competent sensory descriptions 
that a number of readers will impatiently 
find it too lavish. 

“Miss Hinkson is remarkably successful in 
explaining how the ardent love of God leads 
to zeal for souls and to ministering to the 
physical needs of others. 

“It is a tribute to Miss Hinkson’s skill that 
these people are quite convincing. . . . The 


love story . . . is one of both depth and sac- 
rifice.” 
A Handful of Dust 

Evelyn Waugh LB, $2.50 

A novel, first published in 1934—now 
re-published. 

Hard Facts 

Howard Spring Viking, $2.50 
Catherine Murphy in L. A. Tidings: “...a 


disappointing melee of weaknesses and stu- 
pidity, if not worse. 

“ .. Spring wrote My Son, My Son some 
years ago, and before that Fame Is the Spur. 
This book will add little to his reputation as 


a novelist . . . it ends rather sordidly. .. .” 
Hidden Faces 
Salvador Dali Dial, $3.00 


Chicago Daily News: “. . . a weird combina- 
tion of Balzac, Briffault and Proust. In net ef- 
fect it is a Freudian super-fantasy, a bad 

“. , the portrait of a decaying society, of 
the clique that ruled France in the twilight 
before the collapse. 

“. . central figure of the tale, is the last 
leaf on a noble family tree . . . practicing stu- 
dent of demonology in its more erotic forms. 

“... other members . . . an American play 
girl, and her friend, Betka, an opium-smoking 
lass with very flexible morals. 

“Dali employs a steam-roller technique by 
using a dozen words where one would have 
been sufficient . . . the stunned reader is even- 
tually lost in a maze of multisyllables. 

“As a novel it is barely comprehensible. . . .” 

(Regarding a previous Dali book, a reviewer 
for a secular newspaper told us it was so bad 
that she personally burned it rather than 
throwing it in a waste-basket where it might 
contaminate others.) 


Ideas in America 

Howard Mumford Jones Harvard, $3.00 
John Pick in The Catholic World: “. ... by 
a distinguished teacher, man of letters, and 
Dean of Harvard Graduate School combines 
challenging and stimulating ideas with deep 
Scholarship and with a style that is delight- 
fully clear and forceful. 

“. . . a collection of addresses and, es- 
Says... . 

“He pleads for values and ideals in con- 
temporary literature. ‘There is, a profound 
disharmony,’ he wisely writes, ‘between the 
assumptions of naturalism and the assump- 


tions of democracy. . . . If man is merely a 


volition has no control, a mechanism moti- 
vated by primitive urges . . . faith in the pos- 
sibility of the democratic way of life becomes 
well-nigh impossible’.” 


Immortal Wife 
Irving Stone D D, $3.00 
Biog. novel of wife of John C. Fremont. 
Romantic—semi-historical—Highly praised. 


Inter-American Affairs: 1943 

Ed. by Arthur P. Whitaker Columbia, $3.00 
America: “The writers who jointly produced 
this study deserve high praice for their effort 
to clarify the trends for American readers. 
Once more, this is a ‘must’ book on the list 
of thoughtful readers.” 


Invasion 
Wertenbaker AC, $2.50 


Normandy—by eye-witness. Good. 


John Donne, His Flight from: 
Mediaevalism 
Michael Francis Moloney U of I P, $2.50-$3.00 


Catholic World: “There has been a renewed 


interest in John Donne and his poetry... .~ 


Dr. Moloney has contributed to the contro- 


* versy not only an excellent argument, but a 


profound, artistic, and enjoyable piece of 
writing, valuable in its own right.” 


Labor Baron 
James A. Wechsler Morrow, $3.00 
Commonweal: “... the best thing yet written 


on either Léwis or the CIO. . . for the greater 
part as exciting as a novel... . 

“Wechsler . . . doesn’t think that John L. 
Lewis is either hero or heel, but a very com- 
plex character who is probably one of the 
most tragic might-have-beens of our genera- 
tion. 

“... conclusion . . . Lewis’s fatal weakness 
is his consuming passion for power and all 
the trappings of spectacular success. 

“Today more Americans think Lewis is still 
president of the CIO than realize it is now 
Murray (something like 45 to 37 per cent, 
according to Gallup). That is some measure 


“of the impact Lewis has had on his fellow 


Americans.” 


Lake Michigan 
Milo M. Quaife Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50 


Rec. for Libraries. 


The Least of These 

Celia Dale Mac, $2.50 
Commonweal: “Miss Dale agrees with Mr. 
Hemingway that the reader must never for- 
get that sex and only sex motivates the 
young.” ’Nuff said. 


Letters of Alexander Woollcott 
Ed. by Kaufman-Hennessey Viking, $3.50 
Some attraction for students of contemporary 
scene. Adult. 


Letters Home 
Ed. by Curtiss LB, $2.75 


Servicemen’s letters—Some vulgarity. 


Commonweal: “Evelyn Underhill was brought 
up in the matter of fact religion of the nine- 
teenth century Church of England... . For a 
time in her twenties, she lost all faith, but . . . 
after frequenting both Church of England and 
Catholic churches, a visit to a Franciscan Con- 
vent of Perpetual Adoration brought her a 
revelation which convinced her that Rome was 
her ‘ultimate home.’ . . . ‘Unfortunately, she 
writes, ‘I allowed myself to be persuaded to 
wait a year.” ... then came the Encyclical 
against Modernism and Miss Underhill felt 
afraid that she could never be an honest Cath- 
olic. On the other hand, she found it impossible 
to accept Anglicanism. . . . 

’ “Qne can but congratulate the Church of 
England. for the leaven she was for them—a 
leaven as Roman as she could make it.” 


A Literary Journey Through Wartime 
Britain 

A. C: Ward Oxford, $2.00 
The Sign: “Many in America have wondered 
at what the fate has been of literary landmarks 
in Britain after the Nazi-Blitz. This report .. . 
really an extended essay, is the delightful re- 
sult . . . a literary journey. 

“Written with a wealth of quotations and 
anecdotes, it is a charming account... .” 


MacArthur and the War Against Japan 
Frazier Hunt Scribners, $2.50 


Interesting MacArthur apologia. CI. 


McCarthy of Wisconsin 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick Columbia, $3.50 


Well-told story of self-made politician 


Norman Thomas in Commonweal: “McCarthy 
was a son of Irish immigrants, born and reared 
in the shoe town of Brockton, Massachusetts. 
He was a self-made man in the best American 
tradition . . . a football hero (at Brown Uni- 
versity), a coach, a Ph.D., the creator of the 
Legislative Reference Library and a powerful 
and picturesque influence in Wisconsin poli- 
tics during the regime of the older LaFollette. 

“The story of this career is admirably told 


-by Colonel Fitzpatrick, President of Mount 


Mary College, Milwaukee, who in his younger 
days was associated with Mr. McCarthy. In 
telling the story the author recreates the times 
in which it was lived.” 


Mexican Literature, History of . 

Carlos Gonzalez Pena : Dallas Press, $4.00 
Louisa Byles in The Catholic World: “...a 
complete outline covering all literary produc- 
tion from the period of conquest to the pres- 
ent day. ... 

“ . . a useful collection of cold facts, but 
. . « Not, as its substitle would have us be- 
lieve, ‘an interpretation of men and ideas’.” 


Miracles Ahead 

Carlisle & Latham Mac, $2.75 

Thought-provoking forecasts of expected 

Post-War developments through 
science and industry. 

We have assumed that colds are contagious. 
The author says recent experiments explode 
this theory—that weather changes, overheating 
and drafts are the cause. 

He tells us there is’ a new gasoline so 
powerful that no present engine can use it— 
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that a new type of light in the yard will kill 
all mosquitoes—that traffic cops will float 
above traffic in helicopters—that houses will 
be built from the top down in a few hours, 
and ships will operate without crews. 

You may not believe all you are told—for 
example, of kitchenless homes—but you will 
get a lot of information on a host of amazing 
developments. 


Mobilizing for Abundance 
Robert R. Nathan Whittlesey, $2.00 


Recommended to All 

Benjamin L. Masse in America: “The thesis of 
this book is that depressions should not occur; 
that ‘it makes absolutely no sense to have 
plants closed down and 15 million people out 
of work, as we had in 1933, and at the same 
time the people frantically wanting the goods 
and services which could be produced by ap- 
plying this idle manpower to the idle equip- 
ment.’ 

“The war has taught us that, given markets, 
industry can produce at capacity levels and 
provide full employment. 

“Industrialists ought to find Mobilizing for 
Albundance about as stimulating a book as has 
come from the presses in the last six months. 
It represents, I think, a trend of thinking in 
Washington which has been set in motion by 
the enforced association of New Dealers and 
businessmen in our common war effort.” 


Molders of the Mediaeval Mind 
Frank P. Cassidy Herder, $2.00 


Commonweal: “.. . sets itself out to study 
the influence of patristic authors upon the 
thought of medieval scholasticism . . . it con- 
tains little more than a summary of the writ- 
ings of the eighteen authors. 

“A man closes this book with the awareness 
that only the surface has been seen... .” 


Must Men Hate 
S. Livingston Harper, $2.50 
Examination of causes of hatred of Jews. 
Fairly objective but author misunderstands 
Catholicism. 


New Hampshire 

Keith Jennison Holt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “Good halftones of mountains, 
lakes and plowed land, of fishermen, farmers 
and picturesque old folks in one of our most 
beautiful states.” 


No Mean City 
Strunsky - Dutton, $3.00 


Interesting casual essays on N. Y.—Sat. 


Old Mrs. Camelot 
E. Bonett September, 1944, Blakiston, $2.50 


Unimportant Adult mystery story. 


Omnipotent Government 
L. von Mises Vale, $3.75 
Laissez-faire apologist. Exalts economics above 
moral laws. Controversial—Extreme 
—but deserves study. 
On Education 
Sir Richard Livingstone Mac, $1.75 


Adult Education Discussion—V.G. 
Arno A. Gustin in Commonweal: “. . . a rare 
book . . . on education by an educated author. 
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“  . . devoted especially to a discussion of 
adult education. 

“We live in an age without standards. In 
the course of the last and present century ‘the 
solid and impressive mansion . . . of Christian 
belief’ has been ‘steadily bombed.’ We there- 
fore ‘inherited good habits, but no ruling phi- 
losophy of life.’ . . . We have placed our hope 
in science, economics, sociology, industry and 
commerce. 

“Our disease is ‘a sickness of the spirit.’ Our 
age lacks ‘soul.’ 

“In my opinion On Education surpasses the 
kindred works of such men as Robert M. 
Hutchins and Mark Van Doren. It merits 
reading and re-reading. It breathes with the 
vitality which made Western civilization 
great.” 


One Man Air Force 
Capt. Don Gentile Fischer, $1.25 


Enjoyable. Sat. to H. S. 


One. Man’s War 
Sgt. Kelly and Pete Martin Sept., 1944, Knopf, $2.00 


Commando Kelly’s story. Sat. for Adults. 


Our Army at War 
War Department Sept., 1944, Harper, $3.00 
The World War in official photographs. 
HS—MSO 


Nearly 500 photographs tell the story of ° 


American campaigns in World War Il—each 
set being accompanied by brief summaries 
telling of objectives and results. Technically 
excellent. Some gruesome pictures. 


The Outnumbered 

Catherine Hutter D M, $2.75 
Ave Maria: “.. . will make unpleasant read- 
ing for the squeamish. Like the works of 
Sigrid Undset, it is of the earth earthy. It 
may be that its Freudian atmosphere depicts 
truly the sex-freighted society of the European 
scene; nevertheless, one cannot recommend it 
to the general reading public.” 


Pacific Battle Line 
Foster Hailey Sept., 1944, Mac, $3.50 
Correspondent’s eye-witness account of Army, 
Navy and Marine assignments. Excellent 
sketches and photographs—1942-43 campaigns 
in Pacific. Adults. a’ 
The author as a correspondent for the New 
York Times was on various fighting fronts 
in the Pacific. He was on the carrier Lexing- 
ton and other naval craft—also in close con- 
tact with land fighting. His eye-witness reports 
are presented in a lively manner, and these are 


augmented by material from official records . 


and from the support of those directly en- 


’ gaged in different battles. 


The only objection to the book is the inclu- 
sion of some profanity. 


The People of India 

Kumar Goshal Sheridan, $3.00 

By Bill Belanger 

“. . . the ugly history of deliberate and cruel 
exploitation of the natives for the profit of 
Mother England. Organized robbery of the 
peasants, taking their products at low prices, 
forcing them to buy what they neither wanted 
nor needed, confiscating their land by raising 
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taxes to hopeless levels. . . . 

“Komar Goshal was born and educated in 
India. . . . His picture includes dirt but not 
all of it is furnished by the natives . . . his 
realistic approach to India’s problems and the 
practical solutions he offers makes not only en- 
joyable but stimulating reading.” 


Practical Farming for the South 
Benjamin F. Bullock North Carolina, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . altogether admirable book 
. large . . . amount of common sense 
advice... .” 


Partner in Three Worlds 
Dorothy Duncan Harper, $2.75 

Biography of an imaginary Czech. 
Written in the first person. Fair. 


Petain, the Old Man of France 
Janet Flanner S & S, $1.00 


As semi-journalistic rather than historical 
account, may be commended. 


Philosophy in Postwar Reconstruction 
Am. C. Phil. Ass’n CU, $2.00 


Fundamentals of Peace Plans. Scholarly. 


Pilots Also Pray 


Lt. Tom Harmon 


Reported Good. 


10-24-44, $2.50 


Poland Fights Back 

Xavier Pruszynski 9-25-44, Roy, $2.50 
Depicts heroic efforts of various groups in 

opposing enemies. Sat. for All. 

The world knows of Poland’s heroic but un- 
successful battle against invasion. In this book 
the author tells of the equally heroic exploits 
of the men who escaped from Poland with her 
five submarines, her few naval vessels, or who 
made their way to other countries to join 
wherever and however they could with the Al- 
lied forces. Their loyalty to Poland—which 
had no Quislings—deserves eternal praise. 


Poland, Life and Culture of 
Waclaw Lednecki Oct. 12, 1944, Roy, $3.50 


Prof Lednicki has received many honors for 
his work on Russian and Polish ‘literature. He 
came to Harvard in 1940 after having taught 
in the Universities of Wilno, Brussels and 
Cracow and lectured at the Sorbonne and 
other institutions. 

The present book is based on a series of lec- 
tures delivered at Lowell Institute, Boston. It 
is an attempt to interpret Poland’s history and 
political ideals as reflected in her literature, and 
includes studies of Polish traits, religion and 
national life. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and a good index. 


Ride With Me 
Thomas Costain DD, $3.00 
Long novel—Napoleonic period—Dull— 
Offensive—Disapproved. 
The Rising Crescent 
Ernest Jackh F &R, $3.50 






A discussion of Turkey yesterday, today and 








tomorrow . . . writing of his beloved Turkey, 
the author wastes no time in deriding ouf 
popular notion of the Turks. . . . Unfortie 
nately for his own cause he seeks to whi 
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Turkey’s history. . . . Like many other mod- 
ern historians he makes the error of forgetting 
that the wrongs committed in the name of 
Christianity were perpetrated by those who 
forgot or never practiced Christianity in their 
international dealings. . . . 

In his review of the history of the Ottoman 
empire the author occasionally rewrites history 
to prove the tolerance of the Moslems. 

Brit BELANGER 


The Road to Foreign Policy 

Hugh Gibson D D, $2.50 
Thomas F. Woodlock in The Catholic World: 
“,. can be heartily recommended to anyone 
really seeking light in the thick fog of confu- 
sion in which the whole subject is wrapped so 
far as our people are concerned.” 


The Road to Serfdom 

Friedrich A. Hayek Chicago, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . no serious observer will 
fail to grant the necessity of economic plan- 
ning in the postwar period. The real dispute 
has to do with how much and what kind of 
planning. The Road to Serfdom has some in- 
teresting suggestions as to how much planning 
there should be. 

“As things now stand in this country it 
would seem that the chief usefulness of the 
volume is academic, for there is today far 
greater danger that we shall revert to rugged 
individualism.” 


Runyon a la Carte 
Damon Runyon Lipp., $2.00 
Amoral stories of N. Y.—Unrepresentative 
—Frothy. 


Russian Cavalcade: A Military Record 

Albert Parry Ives Washburn, $3.50 
America: “. . . from an exclusively military 
point of view .. . a novel solution to the 
Russian enigma. 

“In spite of its ephemeral character, this 
book is worthy of attention. It is illustrated 
and has an index.” 


The Sad Sack 
Sgt. George Baker S & S, $2.00 
Biog. of an awkward G.1.—all in cartoons 
—including Offensive and Obscene. 


Ship to Shore 
William McFee Random, $2.75 
Supposedly sophisticated novel—No interest 
to intelligent people. 


Sinners Never Die 
A. E. Martin S & S, $2.00 


Mystery story—Book Club level—Idle AWR. 


Still Time to Die 
Jack Belden Harper, $3.00 
A close-up of war's gruesome side. China— 
Malta—Sicily—Salerno. Redundant— 
Obscene—Compelling. 


America: “. . . the author attempts to ana- 
lyze war from a psychological point of view 
+, . as he has seen it in China, North Africa 
and Italy. These battlefields afford the blood 
While Correspondent Belden supplies the fire. 
+. . He sees soldiers at their worst... 
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watches civilian populations in the dregs of 
want, fear and vice, and the masses of all 
the world duped by governments not inter- 
ested in them or their resurrection. 

“Though many of the author’s accusations 
may well be true and are certainly challenging, 
they seem to end in pointless ranting.” 


Through the Perilous Night 
Custer Mac, $2.75 
War Correspondent’s Army-Navy experiences 


with Pacific plane-carriers. Sat. 


Time for Each Other 

Runbeck A-C, $2.00 
Exaggerated eight-year-old’s precocity—Unob- 
jectionable for Adults. Many will enjoy it. 


Time Must Have a Stop 

Aldous Huxley Harper, $2.75 
Louis E. Sullivan in America: “.. . the spir- 
itual odyssey and the sex novel . . . combined 
in this book . . . a modern ‘emancipated’ 
youth becomes aware of the spiritual empti- 
ness of his life, is disillusioned with the various 
substitutes for religion which his world offers 
and finally builds for himself a faith. In tell- 
ing the story he makes use of the language 
and incidents of a bedroom farce. 

“. .. there are also serious defects .. . 
a grotesque attempt to portray the conscious 
states of Eustace Barnack after death .. . 
his familiar realism, flippancy in dealing with 
sacred things and, of course, his Freudian 
preoccupation with sex. The book is drenched 
with it . . . ohe wonders about the value of 
bothering with a book in which nearly all the 
characters seem to verify the pronouncement 
of one of them: ‘The essence of life is shame- 
lessness’.” 


Traveller from Tokyo 
John Morris Sheridan, $2.75 


Praised by John S. Kennedy—who says Helen 
Mears’ Year of the Wild Boar is best book 
on Japan since 1941. Her views coincide with 
Morris. Japan must be occupied and can enter 
the family of nations only after long educa- 
tion. 


United States, A Basic History of 

Charles A. and Mary R. Beard N H, 69c 
Paul Kiniery in The Catholic World: “... 
clearly formulated, well written, and expres- 
sive of the high type of scholarship which 
would be expected from the authors con- 
cerned.” 


The Veteran Comes Back 

Willard Waller Dryden, $2.75 
William J. Gibbons in America: “With scars 
on their souls as well as their bodies, and with 
habits of ordinary life repressed by military 
discipline, civilian armies bring back problems 
they do not pass with the signing of the peace. 

“Those who incline to think of veterans in 
terms of pensions, or who want to put off 
planning until the peace is signed, will find 
here a tonic for their sluggishness. Parents, 
priests, counselors, educators have a job to 
do, and they should read this book to find 
answers to the questions that crowd their 
minds. 

“The author is a professor at Barnard Col- 
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lege, Columbia University... . 
“With some of the psychological analysis 
we cannot agree.” 


We Live in Alaska 
Constance Helmericks L B, $3.00 
Adventures of young couple—Good. 
Boston Pilot: “. . . delightful reading .. . 
unusual and out of the way adventure... 
will catch the fancy of .. . the reader who 
enjoys a story of the great out of doors....” 


We Stood Alone 

Catherine Murphy in L. A. Tidings: “Only a 
very high type of person, matured by ex- 
perience, refined by a great love and deepened 
by intense sorrow could write such an appeal- 
ing story in the interest of her adopted 
country. ...” (See also Sept.) 


West Point 
Waugh 12-16, $2.50 
V. G. history of Military Academy. 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Dixon Wecter H M, $3.00 
588 p. study of treatment accorded returned 
soldiers in previous wars. Rec. for Libraries. 
Winslow Homer 
Lloyd Goodrich Mac, $7.50 
Good critical study of the American painter 
—with 95 illustrations of his work. 


Worlds Beginning 
Robert Ardrey DS &P, $2.50 


Half-baked social and economic theorising in 
form of novel. Superficial—Profane—Some- 
what indecent—Unimportant. 


Your Daddy Did Not Die 

Daniel A. Poling Greenberg, $2.00 
America: “.. . a Protestant Minister and a 
Chaplain in the Army, recounts another story 
of an heroic Chaplain. He writes of his own 
son to tell the story to his grandson. 

“The story is on the over-sentimental side, 
but is a delightful vignette of an American 
Protestant Minister, his boyhood, his years of 
schooling and his early married life and some 
of his ministry. 

“Two things will amaze Catholic readers 
. . . the ease with which Protestant Ministers, 
and specifically Clark Poling, can change from 
one sect to another. . . . And the inconsistency 
of Clark Poling’s ‘Opinion’ about the Virgin 
birth. ...” 


Brave Men, $3.00, by Ernie Pyle, 
of Here Is Your War fame, is being 
shipped overseas but cannot be 
sold in the U. S. until November 
20th. If you want it, order im- 
mediately. 





We will ship any books listed 
in Books On Trial postpaid on 
receipt of the published price. 

Discounts on Library orders. 

The 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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The first compreliensive statement on chaplains in World 
War Il and their service to the men on all fronts. .... x 


WAR IS MY PARISH 


Compiled by DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 
Author of WHAT OTHER ANSWER and 
MARGARET BRENT: ADVENTURER 





Ne 


Material for this book stems entirely from reports and anecdotes ap- 
pearing in the Catholic press, hence names of chaplains and locales are 
factual and real. Here you will see chaplains, some of them perhaps 








- 
actually known to you, offering Mass in the jungles of the South Pacific, | Vo 
in the desert sands of Africa, on ships bearing soldiers to battle, on] 

lonely outposts in the frozen North. See them dauntlessly advancing 
ee ee ee into combat, side by side with their men, and derive comfort from the 
ohana PF iy or knowledge that the Church, represented by her chaplains, is close to 
chaplain you know or your the boys on all battlefronts. $2.50 
friends in combat zones may . 
be among those present! . TI 
SURVIVOR | THE GLOWING LILY |{* 
, Bo 
By Lt. Paul Madden By Eugenia Markowa 
As told to Pete Martin for Br 


: Cj Vividly-written biography of thirteenth-century Si- 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST lesian noblewoman, Hedwig, who became one of | Ch 
Hopelessly adrift on a small rubber raft, three the Church’s greatest saints. THE GLOWING LILY 


men passed the unendingly slow hours waiting, is the love story of a woman who was an outstand- | © 
hoping against hope for a rescue. The author alone ing wife, mother, and saint. Eugenia Markowa, a | ¢, 
escaped death. Here is his story anda statement Polish author, has achieved a new height in 

of his conviction that his rescue and recovery were hagiography in this stirring story of times that ]} €r, 
a miracle. $1.00 parallel present day Poland’s plight. $1.25 4 








FRANCIS THOMPSON: THE MAN q 


IN HIS PATHS NEAREST TO CHRIST 4 


By Terence L. Connolly, S.J. : Fo 
; fey By F. L. Filas, S.J. 
“Written by the most sympathetic and authoritative 


of the poet's devotees, this record is an cages A wealth of intensely interesting, little known facts 
ing interpretation of his life, associations, and cre- about: St. Jaceph; gathered from authentic soaredl 


ative achievements. It is the result of Father Con- ; ‘ i ; 
nolly’s summer in England in 1938-and his inti- in. scripture, patrology, history, and theology. It 











mate connections with Thompson’s friends . . .”— dispels age-old shadows and paints a vivid yet ac- 
Library Journal. ) “$2. 50 curate picture of the foster father of Christ. $2.50 
At your bookstore. 4 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING co. 410 Montgomery Bidg., | Milwaukee 1, fis 





